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SPLENDORS OF THE MOCHE 
New Royal Tomb Unearthed: 


Arid brick pyramid complex in northern Peru hos yielded another 
astonishing fine ofan ond: silver buried with a Moche lord nearly 2,000 
vears ago. Project director Wolter Alva and photographer Nathan Benn 


record the trove of priceless artifocts 


Tac Try « ok a ee " Le Ar : 
Masterworks Reveal a Pre-Inca World  » 
iVhe were the Moche, these butlers at myriads and irrigation coruils 
Pies metal crapterion arid potters of surpussing artistry? Archaeologist 
Chiristoptir B. Donnan éxamines these ancient Americans and their 
achievements. With photographs by Nathan Renn 


Modern-day Echoes of Peru’s Past 
Along Penis northem coast: Michoel E. Long and Nathan Benn discover 
the paet dru Tire present intermingled tn activities from curing ceremoiies 


to boo fbuilding 


Austin: Deep in the Heart of Texans « 
Texos-roised Klirabeth A. Moire returns to the capitol of the Lone Star 
State to learn why most Aiustinitee—despite their city’s recent economic 


suum p—wintid five nowhere else on earth. Photographs by Michael () ‘Brien 


We Fm, an 34 i» i rT): 
World's Smallest Bird 
Weighing less thine penny, the bee hirmmingbird of Cuba is easily mis- 
token for itt nomesoate insect, Rether and Robert Tyrrell photograph this 


thredtoned species for the pirat tim 


Greenways— Paths to the Future 


A prasé-roots movement to thread the US. with ereenweave for walkers, 
bihers, cid wildlife one answer too growing problern: How to keep dur 
increasingly urbanized population connected with the natural world. By 


Noel Grove, with photographs by Phil Schermeister 


rn a | Book -_ 
Dominica, Difficult Paradise | iw 
The mest mountainous of Caribbean islands horbers one of the world’s last 
pceOnic rain forests. Yet tee wet climate ond rocky shores hove hindered the 
flow oF Louris wid money—to this impoverished nation, report Robert 
Booth and photoerapher Bruce Dale 


LOVER: Tracey Honshk and Sioan Treple Rick up their heels at the Austin 
Align Schoal prom inc city of high hopes and higher spirits. Photograph by 
Michael (Brien 
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inches hich lies as we unearthed 
ittrom a Moche tomb nea - - 
sipnn, Peru. Perched atop sheil 
mv stone beacts, the heorl was 
mt of ten that were once linked 
to form & zorreous necklace fos 
the tombe. Ss roval occupant 
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idorns the roval remains, flanked by pots that may have contained offerings 
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LEVEL 6 


LOOTED TOMB 


b ‘Lito to Hhowt 200 at the t at 


FIER THREE YEARS al 
. Sipdn, my wif As time passed, the Mochi 
Susana Meneses, also = simply added new layers.to thi 
an archaeologist, cxistineg structure. Che third 
and | (above) antitipate at least evel had a covered corridor, 
five more years of work uncov- whose function we can only 
ering the remaining tombs fiess. Tie structures on the 
aa wels Tree have been 


Suara and colleague Laris Various 


(hero have charted levels of the LETT yale a he tomb of the Olid 
Sipiin platform (top) that dats dof Sipdin, the earliest 


Ta 
from perhbans A.B. [00 at the hitnal, occupies the bottom 


| The tomb of 
what may be his descenciant, the 
Dn, Wes chscovertd 

mm tine bop aver, On Win the 
Lomb of & presi 

Sinan’ s treasures lay hidden 
in the earth until Awaqucros, or 
grave robbers, duyria 23-foot 
shallinto the plattorm mm Los: 
AS the tremsures be Pan lo Appeal 
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piirGI Ndi: DEEPER. We 

dnoorercd the funerary 

mask friht), which 

hid slinped off the Ole 
Lord's fragmented skull. The 
mask has aright eve made of 
shell. As with several other 
mocks found in the cig, the 
other eve socket t& vacant. 

Below the mask lies an arra 
of gold and tarnishec-silver 
heats that make up the neck 
laces of the Od Lord. The long 
bundle at his side contains 
epear-throwers and spears that 
hac been ritually broken betore 
being deposited at the-site 

Numercus fan-shaped rittles 
lie around the Old Lord's mid 
riff. The hollow spheres on Lhe 
circumference contain smalt 
copper balls for producing 
sound. At cenléer stands a cleits 
who holds a tues, or knife, in 
one hane and ao human heal in 
the other, earning him the title 
of “the decapitator,’ 

The remains of several! 
textiles partly cover the tegs 
Like Aioche textiles from othe 
sites, these show morstiire dan 
age, probably from devastating 
FE) Nifto rains that periodicall, 
drench Pern’s coal 

Removing the Tunerary Mas 
reveesied a enhi-role nose Orin 
ment (faring page) along with 
sponds worn in the ears, their 
Stems INSeried Im earlobes 

Below the rattles stretches the 
arc of a solid-gold backflap, 
worm to protect one’s posterior 
in battle. Ordinary warriors 
wore barckilaps of copper. [Che 
carrot-size pieces of shell thal 
POPE d ik pectoral, or chest cov- 
ering, ure draped over the legs 

Thourch cold objects tn the 


rster. silver 


tomb retained their | 
pieces tarnrsiped 
Objects of gilded copper, such 
ne the funerary mask, were 
especially vulnerable to corre 
SOT: Vey the centuries the Cope 
Ser Odie and Bil the @ole 
Ta restore them, we 
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nlan to use methods recently 


In death the Old Lord of Sipan took 


with him treasures that lent power and 


authority to his life. Ravaged by time, 


they can be chemically restored. 





dewrsed in Switzerland ane 
West Germany. First, an object 


i treater with a plas. 0} 


hvdroecen ancl methane that solt- 


ens the incrustation, which then 


can be removed by scalpel. The 


suttace layer of oxidized copper 


covering the original pole is 


removed by asoft rubber tool 
Further treatments with 
HYdrogen, Methane, nitrogen, 
ind areon remove chlorides ane 
orotect the objects against fur- 
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LPrER periormnitt a 
cursory cleaning of 
some of the artifacts, 
we Dlaced Lenk in 
their original burial positions 
around the head and chest of the 
(bet Lard The pile roOsP Orns 
ment—tett, at top—isseven and 
a helt pches wide and rests 
low the pieces-of his skull 
Nearby are four earsponls, 
two fold and two silver, whos 
hiny movable disks may have 
reflected sunlight. Between the 
two spools, at center, is at 
ExOUItelY cralted nese oma- 
ment af a stingray mounted ono 
alver oval 
Below are the golel heals of 
feline figures, =ymbols of power 
and civinity in Mocheiconoegra 
ph y 2s well a5 in other Peruvian 
cultures. [he feline figures 
typically appear in scenes of sac 
nifice and torture. These heads 
were strung topether to form 
necklace for the Old Lord 
Worexcitement 2Tew a5 an 


excavator’s brush satel spe 
above right) promisect & 47 
tacular fine. Further d 


(farrignt) began to reveal o 


minature fieure hoalding aol 


bo 


War club and shield 

We marveled when the piece 
came to light, o nose ornament 
ofa TY WeErtor-lord mounted 
on & tarmrmhed silver plate 
werhing oniy three ounces 
(right), He wears-a headdress of 
thinly hammered golel with an 
owlin the center. His turquoise 
eves have pupils of black stone, 
nnd hit own nose ornament! 
ictually moves. The war club 
150 has a sharp end that per 
mits it ta be lsed as a spear 

Coniidercd in term: of ¢rafts- 
mansiip and delicacy of execu 
tron, this és a spectacular find, 
ome of the most beautiftal nose 
ufnaments ever found in the 
Americas. [twill rank a5 ane of 
the finest of Lects on ruc 1 6 
the Moche. 
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By CHRISTOPHER B. DONNAN 


FRE TOR, MOSEL GF CULTURAL HISTORY, USIVEESITY OF 


Photographs by NATHAN BENN 


fHE NAKED PRISONER stands tied to o 
tree, fié arms bent around its trunk, 
his mouth open in.a cry of pain, His 
face has been pecled away, leaving no 
lips to cover his teeth and only cartilage where 
his nose harl been. He strainetoavoida vulture 
that is pecking out bis-right eve. 

This event occurred about 1,500 years ago, 





but the prisoner stands frozen in the same 
stance today, a testimony to the skill of the 
Moche potter who immortalized his agony in 
clay (page 50). Though these early Peruvians 
had no written language, they left a vivid artis- 
tec record of their life, culture, and mores in 
beautifully modeled and painted ceramics, 
exquisitely cratted objects of prectows metals, 
and sumptuous textiles. 

During the first century a.p. when the 
Roman Empire was approaching full expanse, 
the Moche people were evolving one of the 
most remarkable civilizations of the ancient 
world. ‘To sustain it, hurnessed rivers 
spilling from the gray-green Andean cordil- 
lera, Channeling them into a network of irriga- 
tion canals that watered arid coastal valleys 

Lush fieids sprouted in the nearly rainless 
climate, producing crops of corn, 
avecantos, squash, chil peppers, and peanuis 
From coastal waters cooled by the Peru, or 
Humboldt, Current, Moche fishermen har- 
vested a rich catch of fish, shrimp, crabs, and 
mollusks. Liamas, guinea pigs, and Muscovy 
ducks varied the diet. 

With the leisure allowed by abundant food, 
Moche craftsmen invented new techniques to 
Fifteen 


Livery 


Deans, 


produce their artistic maclerworks 


eveal a Remarkable 
re-Inca World 


CALIDA A Lite tee 


Simple lines and subtle modeling define the fea- 
tures of a nearly life-size face thal adorned a 
large clay jar. Probably a portrait of a noble who 
lived around A.D, 400, this masterpiece exhibits 


the engaging realism of the best Moche art. 


Sophisticated in working many materials, Moche 





craftsmen were probably the first in South Amer- 
ica to produce pottery from molds, A two-piece 
mold for shaping the bell of a trumpet shows 

the back and front of a prisoner with his hanes 
tied behind him (above), It is in the art of the 
Moche, a people who never developed writing, 


that we find a vivid record of their lives. 


centuries before the taming of electricity 
ALoche metalsemiths invented a method of elec- 
troplating that works without an exteror 
source of current to deposit thin layers of 
prechivus metal on Copper. 

Without easy explanation, by A.D. 800 
Moche civilization had disappeareci, By the 
time the Spaniards arrived in the early 16th 
century, periodic deluges from the destructive 
weather system known as EF.) Nifo hac erocted 
their mud-brick pyramids, platforms, and 
palaces. In some areas sand dunes moved m to 
bury their fields, canals, ancl villages 


HO WERE THE MOCHE, and what 
brought about their amazing flo 
rescence of art and technology? 
These quéstions have been the 
focus of my research for a quarter century 
Like pieces of a puzzle, answers are slowly 
being assembled by other researchers and me 
In recent vears the outlines of the magnificent 
Moche civilization have begun to emerge 

Compared with the empires of their succes- 
eors, the Chimu gn the powerful Inca, the 
realm of the Moche was tiny. The core area 
encompassed less than 250 miles of coast [rom 
the valleys of Lambayeque to Nepéfa. Along 
that seemingly inhospitable coast their settle- 
ments followed valleys no more than 50 miles 
inland. until floodplains narrowed into the 
canyons of the Andes 

The mest visible remains of the Moche 
today are their large truncated pyramids, aiso 
called Awacas, that rise clramatically out of 
agricultural fields or loom along the barren 
slopes above the floodplains, Though some of 
the smaller pyramids and bunal platforms are 
destroved each year to create land for farms 
and prowing towns, hundreds still stand 

The pyramids at Pampa Grande in the 
Lambayeque Valley were once surrounded by 
asprawling urban center that apparently sup- 
ported 10,000 people. A uirial platform at 
nearby Sipan vielded a roval tomb in 1987 
whose spectacular collection of gold and silver 
ornaments ranks it as one of the richest in the 
New World. Now it is eclipsed by another 
Sipan tomb (article, pages 2-15). 

Near present-lay Trujillo’ the Moche 
erected their most massive structure, Huaca 
del Sol—the Pyramid of the Sun. Towering 
135 feet abowe the coastal plain, it spraw 
aver 12.4 acres—an area aimost as large as 
that covered by the Great Pyramid at Gita in 
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Eevpt. In its time it was the largest edifice in 
South America, 

The invading Spamsh, lusting for gold, 
diverted a river to scour awny a side of the 
Pyramid of the Sun. They formed a company 
and sold stock toinvestors, [Che operation pro- 
duced great quantities of gold objects, cal- 
lousy melted for bullion 

Across a sandy plain from the pyramid, 
boncath a peak called Cerro Blanco, stands the 
smaller Huaca de la Luna—Pyramid of the 
‘loon, Here scientitic know ledge of the Moche 
hegan with excavations in 1899 by Max Uhle, 
ah pragmatic 43-year-old German with a big 
wf and a doctorate in Chinese 





huchy mustac 
linguistics 


National Geographic, June 7000 


Caught in mid-chatter, a monkey cluiches a 


) pepina, a fruit cullivated by the Moche. 
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: et Cocking its head, a Nama stands squarely under 
Ne entire culture 
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The fertile valleys 


of the Moche 


Cutting across the coastal 
desert of northern Peru, 
rivers flow from the Andean 
cordillera to the Pacific Ocean. 

H From about 4.0, 100 to 00 the 

4, © Moche made their home in the valley 
"7 oases that these rivers created, irrigat- 
ing their crops with precious river water. The 
core of their realm extended some 250 miles 
between the Lambayeque and Nepefia Valleys, 
though artifacts have been found in the Piura 
Valley to the north and the Huarmey Valley to 
the south, To sustain a shared culture, Moche 
living in separate river valleys must have 

been in regular communication. But current 
evidence suggests that the greatest gap, the 
harren 40-mile-wide Pampa de Paijin, divided 
the Moche into northern and southern groups 
thal displayed distinctive architectural 

and ceramic styles. 
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Moche archaeological sites 

= Core-aroa site 

& Provincial site 
Cultivated land in green sh 
« Prepent-day city'village 


Scale. varies in this perspective. 


made purchases from the private collections of 
other Peruvians. 

Larco’s collection eventually totaled 40,000 
pottery vessels, along with thousandsoaf wood, 
metal, and textile artifacts that overflowed 
through 17 rooms at the Hacienda Chiclin. 

Though not formally trained in archseol- 
ogy, Larco was the first to attempt a system- 
atic reconstruction of the culture of the Moche 
He accomplished this through excavation, 
painstaking observation of Moche iconogra- 
phy and art, clues provided by early Spanish 
documents, and analysis of cultural traditions 
still practiced by the people of northern Peru, 

This massive collection of pre-Columbian 
material was ultimately moved to Lima, 
where it repoaes in the splendid Rafael Larco 
Herrera Museum, named for his father. 
Roaming the tall stacks and display cases 
there, one is struck by the artistic achievement 
ol Moche potters, 

In clay these masters of sculpture brought 
animals, plants, and anthropomerphic detties 
and demons to life. They re-created hunting 
and fishing scenes, mountain tableaux, com- 
bat rituals, and elaborate ceremonies. They 
depicted the pomp and power of enthroned 
rulers as well as the plight of the sick, the 
maimed, and the blind. 

Violence and death stalk prisoners of war in 
some scenes. Sparec. on the field of battle, pris- 
oners are apparently brought before tribunals 


Natronal Geographic, June 1990 
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where their throats are cut and their blood 
consumed by those present. Curers- whose 
patients die may be killed and their bodies 
devoured by vultures, Decapitation and cis- 
memberment are also shown. 

Moche potters were remarkably skilled at 
rendering facial features, specializing in the 
subtle nuances of individual personality. 
Portrait vessels allow us to meet specific 
people who lived in Moche society some 500 
vers ago and to sense something of their per- 
sonal qualities: 





Ws ADOITION to three-dimensional sculp- 

| tare, the Moche potter was skilled at deco- 
rating vessels with low-relief designs 
@ Among the most popular scenes are skele- 
tonized death figures holding hands while 
dancing in jong processions to the accompani- 
ment of musicians, 

In & Manner reminiscent of the Greek vase 
painters of ancient Athens, potters developed 
a technique of painting scenes on ceramic ves- 
sels. Over a period of several centuries the 
painters became increasingly skillful at depict- 
ing complex and lively scenes with multiple 
figures. Because of their complexity and 
detail, these scenes are of key importance in 
reconstructing Moche life. 

Donna Met lelland, my research associate, 
has worked for many years reproducing these 
ancient vase paintings with penandink. Inthe 


Masterworks of Mochke Ari 
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process she began to recognize the work of 
individual Moche artists. Two or more vases 
could be attributed to the hand of a specific 
painter because of the idiosyncrasies of his 
stvle— generally the unique way he drew 
faces, hancds, anc feet, a5 well as the details of 
clothing and ornament. Thus we are able to 
identity the range of scenes an artist would 
paint and how innovations made by one artist 
sametimes influenced subsequent painters. 
The early introduction of molds and stamps 
brought efficiency to the production of Moche 
ceramics. By pressing moist clay into the 
halves of a mold, it was possible to procuce an 
abject much more rapidly than by modeling it 
by hand, Even portrait-head bottles were 
made in two-piece molds. Similarly, the use of 
stamps facilitated the decoration of ceramic 
vessels with elaborate low-relief designs. 
Mold-making technology resulted in many 
duplications of individual pieces. There are 
almost no unique ceramic objects, since any 
new pot could be copied by simply making a 
mold of it. As a result, elaborate ceramics 
became more available to a wide range of 
people and less effective for showing the 
power, wealth, and social status of the elite. 
In contrast, metal objects, particularly 
those of gold and silver, were high-status items 
from the earliest Moche period. They contin- 
Hed to be the exclusive property of the elite, not 
only through the span of Moche civilization 
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hut also in all subsequent civilizations of the 
Andean area, 

When the Spanish arrived in Peru, they 
marveled at the sophistication and beauty of 
the gold and silver objects produced by Inca 
artisans. They noted that metalworkers cid 
not ase bellows to create a forced draft ofa in 
their furnaces but instead used lung power to 
blow air into the conls through long tubes. A 
ceramic bowl portraying metalworking shows 
that the Moche used similar blowtubes more 
than a thousand vears earlier. 

With stone hammers the Moche flattened 





With the utmost care aman cups his hands 
around a ritual offering of food in two siacked 
gourd bowls. A third gourd, inverted, acts asa 
lid. Commonly used in daily lite, gourds indicate 
a ceremonial context when stacked like this. 
Though visible, the food in the bottom bow! 
is impossible to identify. Elsewhere in Moche 
art, offerings clearly include corn, peanuts, 
birds, and fish, 

Although among the most sophisticated pot- 
ters in the Americas, the Moche did not use 
ceramics for ordinary tableware. Their plates, 


cups, and bowls were made from gourds, 





and smeothed metal into sheets of uniform 
thickness and then pounced these to create 
objects in low-relief and three-dimensional 
sculpture. They excelled at joining metal 
pieces by edge welding, crimping, and bend- 
ing tabs that projected through slits on adja: 
cent pieces. They sophisticated iat 
alloying metals, using gold, silver, and copper 
in various combinations. Their technology 
embraced jost-wax casting, with which they 
created complex three-dimensional sculp- 
tures, some with interlocking, movable parts 


Were 


O THE MOCHE it was Important to 
make metal objects appear lo be pure 
gold. To this end they developed inge- 
nious techniques of gilding. Items 
made of an alloy of gold and copper, or of gold, 
silver, and copper, were treated chemically to 
remove the base metals from the surface, leav 
ing the gold in place. Subsequent heating of 
the object would cause the gold to consolidate 
on the exterior, giving the object the appear 
ance of pure gold 

Heather Lechtman of the Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology recently demonstrated 
that Moche metalworkers also developed a 
means of gilding copper objects by clectro- 
chemical plating. How was this achieved? 
Using corrosive minerals locally available to 
Moche artisans, such as ordinary salt and 
potassium nitrate, Lechtman succeeded in 
duplicating the characteristics of Moche gold 
plating with copper pennres 

Here's how the Moche could have done it 
First, metabworkers dissolved gold in a solu 
ton of water and corrosive minerals, to which 
they added a compound like bicarbonate of 
soa to achieve a pH of about nine. A clean 
copper object dipped into this solution served 
e and cathoce. Inthis wav anelec- 
tric current Was maintamed, and a microscop- 
ically thin coating of gold formed on the 
surface of the object when gently boiled. Then 
the object was heated to between 500° and 
SO00"C (932° to 1472°F) to permanently bond 
the gold to the copper 
Although Moche ceramic and metal objects 
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are generally well preserved, only afew Moche 
textiles survived, but these provide 
ample testimony tothe skill of Moche weavers 
They wove rich fabrics from native cotton and 
wool, using backstrap looms developed by 

vw Andean area. Their 
finest textiles were tapestries, woven with 


have 





their predecessors int 
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multicolored wool yarns, They introduced a 
variety of twill weaves, and these came to 
characterize their textile production. They 
covered woven garments with gilded metal 
plateiets to produce clothing that gave the 
appearance of being made of gold 

Moche artists also expressed themselves in 
carved and injaid bone and wood, carved 
stone, and colorful murals painted on the 
walls of religious structures 

From the potter to the muralist the com 
bined output of Moche artists comprises thou 
sands of objects that offer tantalizing views of 
Moche life. Fascinated with Moche art, and 
hopeful that it could be analyzed to provide 
msights wbout their culture, [ began te photo- 
graph all that I could get access to in museums 
and private collections throughout the waorle. 

Now, after two decades, the Moche archive 
encompasses more than 125,000 photographs 
of artworks, systematically organized for jcon- 
graphic research. Located on the campus of 
ihe University of California at Los Angeles, it 
isa major resource for Moche scholars. 

In the early stages of developing the archive 
the subject matter of Moche art seemed almost 
infinite, Butas the collection grew, I began to 
realize that many everyday activities, such as 
farming, cooking, and pottery making,. are 
never shown. We see nobody lavIng wp mud 
bricks, thatching a rool, or making a wattle- 
and-daub wall, Why are everyday activities 
such a5 these ignored? 

After stuclying thousands of examples of 
Moche art, identifying and correlating pat- 
terns and themes, [have found that things are 
often not what they seem. What appears to be 
Acheer bunt for fooclis actually aritual in which 
high-status indivicuals, sometimes seated on 
litters, kill the deer ceremonially in a way simi- 
lar to the sacrifice of prisoners of war. 

similarly, fine-line drawings of sea lion 
huntsactually depict the ritual quest for stones 
contained in stomachs and 
believed ta possess magical properties: These 
stones are deemed important even today by 
north-coast shamans because of alleged strong 
Clirative properties 

Even the mundane act of washing one's hair 
or grabbing thatof an opponentisan act richin 
symbolism. In the Andean world at the time 
the spanish came, hair embodied the essence 
ofa person. Not until achild’s hair was cut did 
he or she receive a name 

Though Moche artists depict a variety of 





the creatures’ 


Masterworks of Moche Art 


erotic behavior, they never show procreative 
sex. Early Spanish records. inform us. that 
north-const people frequently practiced sod 
omy and held ceremonies that included orgies 
Lam confident that the erotic activities shown 
in the art were part of religious rituals and not 
the sexual activity of ordinary life 

l now realize that art ex 
ant) supermatural aspects of Moche culture 
and that virtually nothing of everyday 
illustrated for its own sake. Still, with its tech- 
nological sophistication, aesthetic mastery, 
and wide range of subject matter, Moche 


oresses the religious 








ife is 





A face full of character shows Moche portraiture 
at its finest. Part of another stirrup-spout battle, 
this man is using coca in the same way modern 
natives of the Andes do, Having placed a few 
dried leaves in his mouth and formed them into a 
quid, he now takes powdered lime from a gourd 
with a spatula to put into his mouth, The lime 
cuts the bitterness of the coca and helps extract 
the small amount of cocaine in the leaves. In the 
Moche’s frequent depictions of this activity, the 
gourd always has a flange created by running 

the spatula, moist with saliva and lime, time 


ather time around the rim, 
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more than eight inches wide and nearly five inches high, would have hung froma 


pierced septum. Probably looted from roval tombs at Loma Neera in the Piura Valley, 


they retlect the tremendous wealth concentrated at the top of Moche society. 





art ranks among the most remarkable in the 
ACen Work 

Che artistic anc technological achievement! 
of the Moche intrigues: How did a people sud 
déenly rise to such asublime level of excellence 
What genius of organization spurred the con 
struction of the Pyramid of the Sun. or the iaby 
rinthine network of irmgation canals? What 


triumph of intuition and experiment produced 


electroplating of precious metals? Whence the 
artistic spirit that suffused the hands of potter 
apture human personalities? And whence 
the delicacy of touch that cratted the gold and 
silver ornaments of status: 

Clearly there must have been highly skilled 
specialists who underwent an extensive 
ipprenticeship in order to master their trades 


But what wasit about Moche society that nur- 


tured the extraordmary Hounshbing of art and 
technology? 

Archaeologicol research has shown that the 
valleys occupied by the Moche hada high den 
ity of people, supported by crops watered by 
her ingenious canal system. In tire Jequelepe- 
jue Valley, Herbert Eling of the University ot 
if ALSn recently con lucleet LEVEE thi 
Moche cultrvated about 100,000 acres—a fig 


tre surpassed by modern Peruvian tarmers 


* 


Ony IM thie OS AS 

The hierarchy of power and authority ne 
essary for such asvstem also would have been 
requireéecl for the construction ind mamtensne 
if the massive mud-brick pyramids, The Pyr- 
uid of the Sun contams more than 140 mil 
lion mud bricks, estimated to welch more than 
POU Pulon tons 

When the Spanish bydraulic looting opern- 
ior asked aWY ff) SIZADIE- pi rian of this 
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The onalhest details show the skill and style 
of Moche metalworkers. On a pair of gold 
ear ormaments, shown almost actual sive 
above, FURNING Nfures appear in a musa 
of Gold, semiprecious stones, and shell, 
An extraordinary invention, the Moche's 
electrochemical-plating process gilded a 
copper mask (left), elittering alter a clean- 
ing. Patches of gold ona corroded copper 
meect (right and mirror handle (far left 


tnt that these were similarly gilded. 


More akin to folk art than fine art, this crudely 
formed scene seems to show a curer treating 

a patient. No one knows why the curer holds a 
hand to her mouth or who the person lying to 
the side is, Generally Moche potters portray 

the curer as a-woman wearing a shawl. On some 
pots she is part owl, perhaps a symbol of 
summoning the spirits. The curer may have been 
executed Wf she caused the patient's death, 
Several fine-line drawings on bottles show what 
are thought to be a patient's burial and birds 


pecking at the curer’s nude corpse, possibly 


preventing her from returning in another life. 





Michael Mosetey of the University of Flonda 
at Gamesville and Charles Hastings of (Central 
Michigan University, this cross section reveals 
an orginal pyramid that was enlarged on 
many occasions over a period af centuries. 

Rach new construction phase encapsulated 
the previous one with o thick mass of mud 
bricks: The bricks in each construction phase 
were laid up in segments, each being fairly 
homogeneous in size, form, anc soil compasi- 
tion, as though the segments hadl been con- 
structed by distinet labor forces 

Moseley and Hastings suggest that Moche 


£4 


soctely was organized in many ways like the 
Inca Empire. To accomplish monumental 
construction tasks, each community contrib- 
uted what amounted to a labor levy. Work 
parties from a community were assigned to 
build a designated section of a project, The 
workers made their own bricks and trans- 
ported them to the site. This activity implies a 
highly organized population, with a well 
established hierarchy of power and authority 

The people who built these great structures 
were no wiants, | learned] much about their 
physical being while excavating at Pacat- 
nami, aspectacular site perched on high cliffs 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. 

My excavators were digging postholes for a 
guardhouse on what we thought was a sterile 
portian of the site. I heard one cry out 
“Tumba! — Tomb!” The worker's shovel had 
crazed the edge of a Moche mummy bundle, 
breaking through the decomposed textile 
shroud to expose the hand of an adult female 
Soon several more burials were found, Wehad 
located an unlooted cemetery—ararity for this 
plundered area. 

Overthe next three months weexcavated 65 
rraves, a record for asingle Moche cemetery. 
They held the bocties of people of all ages, from 
infants to the elderly—a cross section of the 
Moche population. 

John Verano, a physical anthropologist 
with the Smithsonian [Institution in Washing- 
ton, 0. C., studied the bones. “Men averaged 
five feet three inches tall,” he reported, 
“women just under five fect.” Many women 
lived into their 50s, and a few reached their 
late 60s. “They must have been like someone 
in modern society who lives to be 100,” said 
Verano. Nearly all the males died before 
reaching 50, many of them as adolescents or 
young adults. Was this difference a result of 
more dangercus activities among men or 


preater susceptibility to disease? “These are 
questions we are working to answer, he 
conclucled, 


OCHRE SOCIETY reached beyond its 
frontiers to explore and tradi: 
hundreds of miles to the south 
Into whatis now Chile to get lapis 
lazuli for jewelry; hundreds of miles to the 
north for spondylus shells for omaments, into 
tropical forest areas to obtain the boa constric- 
tors, jaguars, parrots, toucans, and monkeys 
somccurately and sympathetically portrayed in 





National Geogropiiic, Jane I Ye0 


Moche jewelry and finely mocelecd ceramicé 
The Moche probably did not have money or 
markets. Hut it seems reasonable to surmise 
that they practiced the system of redistribution 
haractenstic of Andean societies at the time ol 
European contact. A local lord received food 
ind commodities from his subjects, which he 
ci ctritny tes t to those of lesser rank. Thus vast 
quantities of raw oitenals and handmade 
Poods Were § 
tnbution by the state 


The surplas supported a corps of full-time 


vetematically collected for recis 


craftsmen, Some of their objects were ted by 
the jord to demonstrate his power and wealth 
others he gave to lesser lorclé ti 
and political allegiances, 
When skilled craft 
ported in this way, anideal climate was created 
Ci stimulate artistic excetlence and innovate 
sophisti ated technology for the produchon Of 
eoocks forthe elite. Recent finds teach us that 
the pinnacle of Moche soctety soared much 


mMmAINI AI soca] 


SPpeckilists Wert Sup- 


higher than we had imagined—the rich were 
Incredibly, astoundingly rich 

Who were thev? 

In February 1987 0 gang of grave robbers 
sank a 23-foot-deep pit Into a mud-brick plat- 
form near the village of Sipain Phe loot of 
uniquely crafted gold and silver pieces began 
to surface on the antiquities market, and i! 
became clear that Sipdin was a major find 
Policemen with submachine guns stoord guarc 
while Peruvian archaeologist Walter Alva 
bean theexcavebion of what are proving to be 
tne New World's richest tombs 

Here Alva unearthed the bones of a warrior- 
rest, an individual whose ceremonial rele I 
had identified ten vears earlier through the 
Various depictions of him in Moche art-* The 
WOITior-priest presid¢td ai a ceremony in 
which prisoners of war were sacrificed, their 
blood consumed, and their bodies dismem 
bered. In his tomb at Sipén, the warrior-pricst 
was accompanied in death by other inchivid- 
uals 
tives—and a rich hoard of gold, silver, 
Fided Copper ornaments 

Now Alva tas excavated another tomb of a 
royal person, buried with ornaments of a size 
and form never before seen. The Sinan ston 


perhaps servants, guardians, or rela- 


ang 





does not stop here; Alva counts at least three 
othe 
unearthed. 

As the an halo giCh! Gxcavulions at Sipan 


tambe whose riches 4till wait te be 


proceeded, grave robbers discovered another 


Masterworks of Moche Art 


AWont-(l-a-kind compeastion roughly nocdeled 
ona stirrup-spout bottle looks like a man bent 
over a large flaring bow! to wash his hair, But 
things may not be entirely what they seem in 
Moche art, [tis highly likely that the subjects the 
artists depicted were relre ious rather than secu- 
lar activities; this would have been clear to any 
Woche viewing them. For instance, deer hunts— 
surely ceremonial—appear frequently; ayricul- 
tural activities, oot at all, This scene may well 
show aman washing his hair. But if also may 
have mystical and cerernonial overtones, given 


the apparent importance of hair in this culture. 





roval tomb at asite about 50 miles tothe south 
The first objects began to appear on the antiq- 
ities market in October 1988 —headdresses, 
betas, and omaments of gold anced silver, a 
gold trumpet, and beautiful ceramics. 

| learned that these treasures hac been 
looted from the lower Jequetepeque Valley, so 
[searched the area in vain tor the telltale back 
fill that from clandestine 
plunder, Returning to Peru in March 1989, I 
learned: of 


normaly results 


adiditional pieces, said to have 


*See “Unraveling the Mystery of the Warror- 
Priest, "in the October 1935 GeiMiRaArat 


Scenes Of naked violence may seem grisly bul probably had 
powerful religious significance for the Moche, Dubbed “the 
decapitator,” a fierce supernatural creature has cul off a 


human head with a fur, or ceremonial knite. A vulture pecks 


at the eve of aman, possibly a criminal, who has been stripped, 


tied toa tree, and has had the skin peeled from his face. Ina 
typical gesture of triumph, a warrtor holds he opponent by 


the hair as his club makes contact 
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The intricate destens on this rare tapestry, woven 
ona backstrap loom, represent warriors. Each 
carries his war club diagonally and holds a 
ceremonial goblet, perhaps full of blow to be 
consumed ina ceremony. Alop each goblet sits 
an ulluchu, possibly a relatiwe of the papaya thal 
may have prevented coagulation when added to 
blood, The role of the warrior is one of the many 
things we are still learning about the Moche as 


we study the rich imagery of (herr art. 
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Thowdh the dances, fous 
tne uzhogt Pern titkke pola 
Within the context of Roman 
Catholic religious festivals 
they originated in pre-(lhrstiat 
times, “Through the Spanish 
chroniclers We can trace they 
roots at least to the Inca, and 
no doubt they co back much 
further than that, Sava Andean 
cholar lauillerma (ock 

Thus the Dio] le of the north 


ind other cultural predecessors 
that stil endure— dances 

mottery, weaving, boat making 
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Linected the preduction ar 
hetribution of these precious 


materials 
Wot a city in Western terms. 


Pampa rande existed to en 

ceremonmes, The lord presiced 
at such rituals as the drinking 
of blood from prisoners of war 
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SUrrOWNCS muuch of the AToche 


prolonged drought about-A 
Pict Gt [ Pe ALT UC ES aASeeecintedo 


S50 cispiaced lore proups ¢ 


Wieche living to the south with the rich and powerful ral 
Pampa Girande mav then have ing Chass appear to have been 
become the center of a state selectively burnec, after which 
fthe Lambaye the entire site was abandoned 
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Pampa (orancde 
mblematic of the mvs 


have been the caer 


Looking like the bleached bones of a fossilized beast, a stark 


restored in the town of Morrope preserves aspects of pre-Hispanic 





colonial church being 


architecture. 





EARRING & fresh coat 
of whitewash. the 
curved rofters anc 


pillars cf [oa Canills 





le la Ramiécla, a 1oth-century 
burch on the plaza in Mérrape 
fisplay on architectural stvle 
depicted on numerous example: 
of Moche ceramics 
The pillars and rafters.of this 
church were hewed from the 
digarreabo tree, prized for its 
cirable wood, For the roof 
builders mixed cava brava, wild 
cane, With a slurry of mucl that 
hardened into a tough sib 
stance. Brava’s secondary 
meaning of “brave” i reserved 
far those who would venture 
amidst the canes, whose leaves 
are sharp as surgeons’ knives 
ror buildings of status an 
permanence, the Moche chose 
aclote trick. The igre ot Mioche 
DY TT Huaca del Sol, wae 
Dut outside the present city of 
Trupillo, Composed of some 140 
million bricks, the Pyramid o1 
the Sun stands 145 feet high and 
ccupies more thon 12 Acres 
When the Spanish arrived, it 
Was-among the lareest sorusc- 
tures in the New World 
The houses of common folk 
were probably made of watth 
ancl daw 
At many giles people literally 
butlt their houses one atop 
nnother over thousands of years 
Por the most part, only the later 
examples, such as those of the 
(himu and the Inca, have 


tended to Survive 
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cheap, col il 
md modern” —Morrepe 

ftomen soll churn out thou 
wands of pots for the towns 
narthern Peru. Thev specialize 
i ues (rig cme Mantis 
inilir in: shape to those crafted 
hy the Wlorhe Cat Pah oe 
5 gallons of water or 
chicha. Made with coils of cla 
the jars are formect wrth patel 
and anvil and then fired 

Phis specialization 1s pre- 

Hispanic,” saves Gutllerm 
Cock, “Ve know that imme: 
ately before the conquest, whol 


VILlSGES OF AL least Aree groups 
of people would make a single 
tine of ceramic. The lord would 
then organize i= distribution.” 

With their extensive use of 
molds (lower, far right) Moche 
Ootters Teva hrc | awl ta 
making of ceramics. A modern 
potier (ower nent Leroy 
strates the technique with & rare 
Moche mold. He presses one 
half of a two-pthece mold onte 
mots clay, then repeats the pri 
cess with the second half ane 
os the two. After leaving the 
clay to cry tor about.a hall pow 
the potter removes the mold and 
sTiaoths the seam: bebween thi 
halves. Then he allows the clay 
figure to dry a few days belore 
firing it 

Belore this innevahion potter 
making could be laborious; an 


isan might spend hours or 


pat 








HE PORTHESS of terra 





(hepén (following 

HES) sprawls micros 

a. 1, S00-foot-high 
mountain above the town of 
Chepén. Corded by massivi 


Sone Tr Lm rears lr fr a VW iele nt 


ee 
A ee) ke 


Fr 


the bate and rising as hie 
feel, Lhe structure 1 a thousand 
years older than Machu Picchu, 
the inca ruins neor Cuzro in 
southern Peru. The Mochi 
fortress contains the moies of 
what may be a palace, at centes 
and other buildings with hut- 
dréeck? of room 

Although never excavated 
Cerro Chepén has aroused the 
curiosity of the few archatold- 
mais who have seen it and ma 
veled at the effort demanded 
to build the fortress. Its builel- 
Ines show a camacity for & wir- 
rison of about 5,00 There 
is information here that will 
thane our perspective on 
MMoche militansm,” savs 
fsuillermo Cock 

Since there is no water ab the 
alte, porters had to climb the 
“een hillside carrving heavy 
Wes Of Water, as well as chicka, 
tor the work force. The people 
if the surrounding valley must 
have been rich indeed, witha 
Surplus of food and labor, to 
Have Gu, such a fortress 

Commanding a view that 
stretched tor miles to the north 
ned south as well as from the 
Andes to the sea; the fortress 
enabled lookouts to spot any 
one approaching, Perhins 
Lerro LChepén was the main 
station in a cham of lookout 
posts on tie mountains alone 
the northern coast 
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Though weavers may spend weeks on a single item, the backstrap 


weaving device— produces goods that may outlast half a century 
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ROWHAT ala them, manny 
Peruvians employ the ser- 


i 5 
YITES Of fh cree, OF 


curer, a person skilled in 


the use of herbs and potions ti 
hea! bodily ailments and to fend 
Wi idark and thraatening spirits 
Such CUrers apparently per 
forma similar functions in 
Vioche times; they appear fre- 
quently on Moche potters 
During a curing session in the 
we of Limoéncarno, Pajarito 
'S helper, exhaies 
f water anced perfume 
towards & skull from a pre- 
Hisnanic tomb. Participant: 
beliewe the epirit of the <kull will 
then protect them as well as the 
curer from sorcery during the 
cession or perhaps from the evil 
spelis of rival curercs, The cures 
use chants and prayers that 
come from both pre-Hispani 
and fnrist 
The se 
hegins around 11 p.m. and lasts 
much of the might, takes place 
mostiy in total darkness. Che 
Cue rT himself, Maestro Antonia 
Chavez Soplapuco (lower, far 
right), uses 4a Hashiteht to 
identify the potions, herbs, and 
spose on his mera 
uring table. Here he inhales 
A magic potion, Curers often 
midke potions oul of perfume 
mixed with such items as lime 


pL ec, ar, and holy water 


They may also we a hallucin 
genic brew made from the San 
Pedro cactus 

During the nieht the maestro 
Will take to the sword—the 
sticks standing tpright on the 
table — ane fence with harmful 
smirits to keep them away from 
the sufferer: Several healthy 
participants apparently came for 
the sounds, if not the sights, of 
the curing 

Near the village of Motupe 
right), Prospero (banda, 
coipple, hehts candles at the foot 
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Station tor pilgrims 








In small boats made of bundles of reeds, fishermen harvest coastal 


Spaniards dubbed the boats caballitos, or litthe horses, for the way 





BIT WAS 1,500 Wears aro, 
| the boal mare of 

Lotora reeds 16 still a 
ct . familiar sight along 
the north coast. Off the beach 
at Pimentel, a fisherman witlds 
a split-cane padelle to propel 
his craft. which is 60 small he 
could pinch the gunwales with 
his knees as a jockey grips 
A mourn! 

Ashore, fishermen mene thetr 

, Stitching in fresh bundles 
Of reeds here anid there, and 


croit 


then stack the boats upright 
to dry, In a concession. to the 
precent each boat in this area 
carries 4 foam core to enhance 
buoyancy 

One afternoon a muscular 
feherman, bareioo! and wear- 
mg ony black trousers, invited 
me to watch his launch ritual, 
He wrapped a cloth around 
hs toickriff, cummerbund-like, 
with a fourish. Using elaborate 
core, he secured his net ane 
severnl crab traps to the 
stern, explaining each step 
Of the process, 

Then he bowed tn a courtly 
fashion and took his leave with 
asmiling, “Peano,” He 
pulled the boat inte the shallow 
water and mounted it when 





the water teacher his thighs, 
paddling directly into the break- 
ernen toute to the relatively 
calm water bevond, There he 
deployed his traps and net 

AS the long Pacifie rollers 
spent their emernes. it seemecl 
the cafatiite became his 
vehicle from present to past 
to a time - when. Moche fishermen 
Wire memorialized on the won- 
derful ceramic vessels produced 
by Moche potters who dwelt 
On this Sanne Coast so Many 
centuries fre [] 
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waters. Sixteenth-century 


fishermen rode them. 
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Warmed by Sunbelt erowth , Austin grew (uke a fertilized weed in the 


eariv 1 GAtls. Then creed overreached. he underfinanced, overtn} lated 
bubble burst. leaving the cily sadder bul wiser. and a sfeteh Lig is ever. 
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HERE ARE three kinds of people 
inthis world, according to cit- 
izens of Austin, Texas. Those 
who know Austin and love it 
Those who want to go there 
and haven't. And the poor 
benighted souls who don't 
know what they're missing. 

I had been to Austin once, 
more decades azo than I care 
to count, but I was then much too young to fall 
in love. So D returned Inst year to spend an April 
in the Texas capital. I came to find out what 
mace the city so special that it was touted as one 
of the cities of great opportimity in the carly 
19808; what had happened to:cloud that shining 
vision; and what Austin was doing to : 
bring it back again, 

For all who visualize Texas as flat, 
brown, and dusty, Austin is enlight- 
ening. The city, which lies near the 
geographic heart of the 
state, rises on either side of 
an impounctinent of Texas’ 
own Colorado River, Town 
Lake, as it is-called, is bordered 
an both shores with extensive park- 
land ribboned with hike-and-bike trails, 
Barton Springs, a popular swimming bole 
almost sinee the city's birth 150 years ago, bub- 
bles up at a constant 66 to Tl degrees in Zilker 
Park. To the west of the city rises the Hill 
Country, 32,000 square miles of limestone out- 
cToppines greened with ancient contorted live 
oaks, scrub cedar, and incdomitahle mesquite. 
This is ranching country. East of the city lie rich 
blackland farms of cotton and sorghum. 

New skyscrapers blossomed along Congress 
Avenue, Austin’s main street, in the economic 
boom of the early eighties, yet the dome of the 
state capital and the University of Texas Tower 
still command the heart and soul of the city. 

Some folks call Austin lnid-back. Same call it 
liberal —altheugh one resident allowed that 
“once you have said Austin is the liberal oasis 
of Texas, you haven't said a whole lot” 
Through most seasons shirtsleeves are more 
often seen than suit jackets. Strangers offer 
warm smiles and “hellos” or “howdys."” When 
| first strolled the coowntown strects, | kept 
thinking I must know these people, until I real- 
ized they were just being friendly. 

The city's population is- mostly Anglo—with 
19 percent Hispanic and 10 percent black—yei 
many of the moct popular restaurant: are Mexi- 
cin and barbecue. Here I first discovered the 
breakfast taco and migas, a delicious amalgam 
















Austin 


of scrambled egas, tortilla bits, tomiatees, and 
peppers. At dinnertime my greatest dilemma 
was whether to. go for tamales and enchiladas or 
succulent brisket and gigantic beef ribs. 

Austinites sing their city's pralges ceaselessly, 
and they would live nowhere else — although 
they usually disagree on how the city should be 
Tun, what price progress, and even whether 
they want it to grow or not. 

Grow it did in the seventies and cighties; The 
metropolitun population nearly doubled from 
442,000 to: 749,000, making Austin “a “sunspot' 
city in the Sunbelt,“ as University of Texas 
geography professor Christopher 5. Dayies put 
it, An influx of computer companies led some 
wags to call Austin “Silicon (rulch.” 

Unlike the boom-bust Texns cities. of Houston 
and Dallas, Austin's meteoric rise was fueled 

not only by oil but also by the profusion of 
, new high-tech companies. 
Expectations soared. Specula- 

tors overbuilt and overpriced 

homes, apartments, office 

buildings, and hotels. Then 
come 1986. Oil prices hac 

already begun plummeting. 
- Overextended banks and savings- 
and-loan institutions soon became a 
ational disgrace. Foreclosures skwrock- 
eed: and property values nose-dived. 
Austin followed other Texas cities into & major 
slump that may or may not have bottomed out. 
Home sales are starting to pick up, And ocey- 
pants are beginriing-to light up the windows of 
“see-throughs,” those brand-new skyscrapers 
that have long loomed dark and empty. (At 
the end of 1987 Austin had the highest office 
vacancy rate of any large metropolitan area in 
the nation, 39.6 percent.) 

“There are some marvelous bargains to be 
hacl here from people who dreamed too big and 
spent too much money, particularly on down- 
town office space. Perhaps we were greedy,” 
declares distinguished Austin resident Lady 
Bird Johnson, The former First Lady still 
spends days at the LB) Ranch, 60 miles weet of 
Austin, but she also has a new house high on a 
ridge that overlooks the skyline and the lake that 
threacts the city, its parks a testament to her con- 
tinuing interest in beautification. “l am not sure 
about the timing of the comeback—who on 
earth is,” she went on in her soft drawl. “But 
there is no doubt in my mind that we will.” 

50 Austin takes a pause, has-a second chance 
to monitor its growth with careful thought and 
planning. This time, say both citizens anel poll- 
ticians, they'll do it right. 
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Lamar, who envisioned a repul 1c Teacning country was Pronce. Ite chargé d aitaires 
to the continent's west coast, pointed the com ATphonse Dubois de Saligny, ordered a servant 
mission toward the small settlement of Water io permanent! disnati h troublesome pigs tha 
loo, where he had recently hunted, declaring the had broken into his garden. The pigs’ owner, 
ite might be the “seat of future Empire.” Tha Richard Bullock, then attacked the servant 
commission's enthusiastic report declared that De Salieny left Austin tn a huff, and France 
the area “combined so many and such varied withheld a five-million-collar loan to the repuh 
filvantages and beauties " lic, damping Lamar’s dream of empire. 

Lamar appointed his friend Edwin Waller to Austin’s most visible remnant of the Lexas 
plan the new city on the banks of the Colorad Republic stands east of Interstate 45—the 
iver. “The amazing thing, historian Audray French Legation, oldest building tm the city 
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bellowed by tts residents and too often deserted he largest, emploving 7.50), opened a research 
by its job-seeking youth. “Austin had long been and manufacturing facility bhere-m 1947 that 
Loving to fond-a better purpose for existing than roOcwices more Patents per capita than any othe: 
the c aApitol ind the university, Awdray pointed [IBA plant But Austin, as the site of chiice for 
out. “People have alwavs been drawn her wo multimollion-dollar consortiums, Microelec- 
PCAs It WAS AW oncertul peu EF Lo Let e. not TONnICSs BHO Lomowter le hn Wor L_-it DOr Cho 
hecause vou could make money, After World (MG Lin 1983 and SEMATECH in [LO88, earned 
War I the chamber of commerce began «cam the envy of cies around the nation 

paign to attract industry. The citizens protested MCC, a joint research venture by Onited 

they divin’t want smokestacks. [hus tt was State: companies to combal lapanése gains in 
decided that the industry would be brainpower he computer field, chose Austin above San 


nis Was Years Defore the computer Industry lt Ciezo nod Athanta i Competitors im All: LaG6 
nas finally come tris cles wooed SEMATE( 

Luctin now counts more than 750 high-tech Why Austin?” | acked Bob Kutishaucer 
comommes. One of the first. Known today i mice oresident of Wit 
‘Tractor, wes founded in 1955 by University of First, we wanted to be near an emercing 
‘Texak actentists- and engineers. Dell Computer, center Of excevence in Lhe cisciplines importan 
one of the most recent, was founded in [984 bi in us—compuber science and electrical engineer 
then 19-year-old Michael Dell, named 1989 En nz,” he saic, “The University of Texas made 
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Wearing srules an unife os Texas, Precey Hanslek 
and Sloan Treeple stylark at the Austin High 
School prom, Sova Sloan, “! wouldn't even eon- 
sider ibing anywhere else.” [in this coy of Peter 
fan demographics, more than half the adults are 
under 33, And Austin has the most highly edu- 
cated popiiohan of ary cuby tbe size. 


chairs in these and related disciplines to 
strengthen already good departments: And 

not more than aomillimeter behind the univer- 
sity was the quality of life. Researchers we 

hire are among the best. Most could make three 
phone calls and have five job offers. So we 
wanted « location that would be attractive 

and decided that Austin is first class." 

Bob admitted there was some resistance at 
first. “Why are you plimking us down in the 
mictdle of a cesert in Texas?" 

“So we held our first- meeting in Austin out al 
the Lakeway resort on Lake Travis,” recalls 
Bob, who admits to being a boating addict 
“That evening we had o dinner crise on the 
lake, and one by one those fellows said, ‘Gee, 
we didn’t know Texas was like this!’ ™ 


EFANDERING over 19,000 acres, Lake 
Travis lies just 13 miles west of 
Awetin and draws anders in search 
of lunker largemouth and striped 
7 bass. Resort communities and 
homes of the wealthy increntingly line ite banks 
The lake is one of seven that stairstep 150 miles 
down the Colorado River to Austin, providing 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and a water 
Suipply for municipalities and farmers 
Inaregion known for alternating downpours 
and severe droughts, a stable water supply is 
devoutly appreciated. A favorite old joke has a 
Texas teenager tell an immigrant, “Tseen snow 
once.” “Yeah,” his brother adds, “and it 
mined once too.” At the other extreme, same 20 
major floods wreaked havoc along the Colorado 
between LE40 and 1941, the vear the Lake 
Travis dam was built. Since then, floods have 
been further between, but not unknown 
on May 24. 1981, eight inches of rain fell, 
Sci) and trees: that hed previously soaked up 
rainwater had been replaced with the pavement 
of new malls. Shoal Creek, a Town Lake tribu- 
tary, overflowed, and waler rose eight feet 
above tts banks. Thirteen people drowned. 
City councilman Max Nofiger is concerned 
about the stress increased development would 
puton the fragile limestone hills and the sensi- 
tive aquifer that underlies the region 
"In 1986 we passed our Comprehensive 
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Stretching out culturally, Austin counts 2 resident ballet company, a newly formed opera 
comIny, uuumercus theater groups, aad more artiste per capita than any other city in 


the state. The dancer from Hallet Austin is costumed for a role in Dan Quixote, 


non-smokestuck industry that the city loves 
bo cultivate 

Clifford Antone, owner of a record store, a 
recording company, atid a nightclub, came to 
Austin 20 years ago, 

“Tt-was the only place in the South where 
young people with long hair could really hang 
oul without petting their hearts beat in. In 1975 
Lopened a club because [ wanted to hear the 
blues, and ttwas mosthy progressive country 
around here— Willie Nelson, Jerry Jeff Walker, 
Michael Murphey, and a hundred more.” 

The blood-thumping beat really gets going 
about ten every night at Antone’s, Albert Col- 
line plaved his blues guitar the Saturday night | 
stopped by. Several hundred fans—black, 
white, young, old, hippie, yuppie—tapped toes 
and nodded heads to the beat. Collins at one 
point stepped off the stage and, pulling his elec- 
tric cord behind him, sashayed through the 


Austin 


crowd and out to the parking lot. Throwgh it 
all, Clifford listened enraptured 

"“Tnever get to bed before 6 4.m,," be told 
me. “For me the music should never stop.” 


“WF T NEVER SEEMS TO on Sixth Street. Aficio- 


nades can listen to rock, country, reggae, 
or blues every night in clubs such as 
Anchovies, Joe's Generic Bar, and the 
«a. Hlack Cat Lounge. But on Friday and 
Saturday nights a five-block stretch resembles 
Bourbon Street in New Orleans at Mardi Gras. 
Cars.are not banned, but the pedestrian crush 
keeps traffic to a snail's pace 
More than a hundred Austin clubs offer live 
music, One of my favorites, the Broken Spoke, 
sits south of Town Lake—in a section of the city 
known to some as “ARubbaland.” 
Faskecd Cactus Pryor, a well-loved race per- 
sonality, to describe a “Bubba.” 
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A one-man rood show strots by on East tbh Street at astreet festinel, Blacks make up 1) 


percent of the population: Hispanics £9 percent. But both share ondy minimally up Aiesten 4 


financial power — “Sadly, our biggest social problem,” says a lower. 


citwwide. | asked her about Hispanic integra 
thon into the Anglo communit, 

Ss mech more than in the past,” she sad, 
“teil I think there are still some cultural 
lines we need to cross over, Wedon't socialize 
at much as we should. We don't spend Sunday 
alternoons with each other.” 


NE HISPANEC with a broad spectrum 
of support is State Senator (sonzalo 





Barrientos 

“When | meet people, they say 
‘Barrientos, you must te the <enator 
from. Larede or San Antonio.” "No, I'm the sen- 
ator from Austin,’ I tell them. ‘How in the hell 
did you get elected in Austin?’ they ask 

"“Llike to think that the people in central 
Texas are very special and vote on record and 
character—naot what a person looks like, man or 
WoiTin., black, pink, vellow, or whatever.” 


Aysiin 


The senator's otfice, chockablock with staft 
and constituents even ona Saturday, reflected 
the overcrowding that pushed the 1989 legisla- 
ture to approve a 1354-millon-dollar renovation 
and expansion plan for the 101-yvear-old capitol 
The granite statehouse has hosted galas, wed 
dines. funerals. A brothel reportedly operated 
In its fick rooms, and the rotunda wa5sa movie 
set for he Best Lite Whorehouse in ferus 

"Texas-style politics has more flavor than 
any Staite [ know, except maybe Louisiana,” 
declared Liz Carpenter, reporter and former 
press secretary to Lady Bird Johnson. “We 
enjoy the banter of politics, the intrigue, the 
risk. This is o state built on ofl (risky), on cattle 
(risky)—a hailstorm could wipe you out—on 
timber in east Texas (that is very risky), All the 
things that made Texas were chancy, and poli- 
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drink and we-don't have horse racing, so we 
take al) our sins out in politics.’ " 

Tremembered that the legislature had recently 
OK'd racing, anc imbibers have been able to 
buy adrink since 1971, Wonder what that does 
bo polities. 

Liz:calis Austin the “Athens of Texas” and 
claims the city has more writers than any city in 
the country except Washington, D.C, We were 
sitting in her glass-walled porch in West Lake 
Hills, looking to “the landmarks of miy youth" 
as Liz pointed to the university tower and the 
capitol, Almost every room in her house affords 
her this view —ond glimpses of deer thal come 
to dine on feed she says costs her $42 a month. 


HY HAS TEXAS produced so many 
national leaders?” [ asked former 
congresswoman Barbara Jordan, 
an orator who mse to national 
attention during the Nixon impeach- 
ment hearings, and currently a popular 
professor at the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs 

“There is something about Texans, a strong, 
independent streak,” she replied. “You really 
want to be able to do it yourself: This unique- 
nest-of mincl [ think is more to be anplauded 
than condemned.” 

The LBJ school is part of the university and 
is housed nest to the LB] Library and Museum, 
a gargantuan monolith that preserves Lyndon 
Johnson's papers and memorabilia. Professor 
Jordan explained the school: 

“Johnson got annoyed in Washington that 
the people who came to be assistant secretary or 
deputy secretary of first one thing and then 
another all seemed to come from either Harvard 
or Stanford. He said to me, ‘I know that we 
have young people in Texas who could come up 
to Washington; we just neeel a school down 
there to educate them. And that is what I want 
the LB] school to do.’ 

“And thatis exactly what tt ts doing. T testi- 
fied in the state capitol two or three weeks.ago 
before a committee, and there stood three for- 
mer students now working in Austin, perhaps in 
Washington tomorrow.” 

From the plaza of the LB] Library | gazed at 
Memorial Stadium, home of the University of 
Texas Longhorns. How appropriate this prox- 
amity of two Texas passions —football and poli- 
tics. Fall brings multitudes in orange and white, 
stomping their feet to the beat of Bie Bertha, 
the band's enormous drum, 

Another university iron is preserved on the 
commer of Martin Luther King, Ir., Boulevard 
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and San Jacinto: the rig from Santa Rita No. |, 
the ail well that blew in-on university land in 
West Texas in 1923 to fill the coffers of the Per- 
munent University Fund. The income—one- 
third to Texas ARM and two-thirds to the 
University of Texas System— helps make the 
university.one of the nation’s richest but is not 
the main source of revenue. Says Chancellor 
Hans Mark: “In 1989 UT Austin received 69 
million dollars-from the fund out of a budget of 
$20 million. The legislature allocates 38 per- 
cent, about the same asto other state schools.” 

One of the university's great treasures is the 
which preserves ten million manuscripts, a mil- 
lion tare books, five million photographs, and 
an extraordinary theater-arts collection, 

Raymond Daum showed me dowdles of Henri 
de ‘Toulouwse-Lautrec, an illuetrated letter of 
Henri Matisse, original scores of Claude Debussy 
and Maunce Ravel, corrected page proats-of 
Jomes Joyce's Ulysses, and personal correspon- 
dence of Ernest Hemingway, The collections 
reflect not only the university's wealth but also 
the magic of its former chancellor. “Ransom 
could charm anybody out of anything,” Rav 
told me. One of my favorite bits of memorabilia 
was a door that visiting authors hac! signed — 
Tennessee Williams, Iris Murdoch, C. P. Snow, 
and Larry McMurtry, among others. 

The 1989 TT Austin enrollment passed 
50,000. President William Cunningham told me: 
“We can't grow bigger, but keeping enrollment 
down is difficult. Tuition is only about $870 for 
two semesters for a state student, and everyone 
in Texas at some point in his life wants-to live 
in Awetin,” 


T ISN'T just the city’s ambience that 
brought Merlin Tuttle to Austin, He 
moved Bat Conservation International 
here because “this city has the largest 
urban bat population in the U.S. Three- 

quarters of a million Mexican free-tailed bats 
fan out from under the Congress Avenue bridge 
aimost every evening, spring through fall, con- 
suming 15,000 te 20,000 pounds of insects rach 
night,” he said. “That's more than twice os 
many as emerge from Carlsbad Caverns,” 

A few darted through the dusk sky, starting 
their night hunt, wings flickering in the 
alterglow. Then they began pouring out from 
under the bridge, great swirling columns climb- 
ing inte the sky, sweeping toward the horizon 
miles away like puffs of black smoke. 

The bats are in Austin, Merlin told me, be- 
couse of the ample and diverse insect population 


National Geographic, June 1900 





























When dusk fall, bate rie from beneath tie Congress Avenue brudge to hunt cisects, Phe 


Merjean freetails apenas Arve Ufo Gerber here. * 


to the west of the city, where the unplowed land 
has not been spraved with pesticides, 

Preservation of the Hill Country, habitat of 
the rare black-canped vireo and golden-cheeked 
wirbler, engages many Austinites, 

John Henry Faulk, 76-year-old folklorist 
whose family come to Texas before it was-a 
republic, laments the inroarls of developers. He 
and his wite, Elizabeth, live in «rambling 
house hidden among live oaks, cedars, and a 
miscellany of bushes Jolin Henry has ho inten 
tion of cutting down. “Tt gives me asense 
of isolation from the downtown hurly-burly, 
although it's (ust ten minutes away, 

“Austin had a wonderful bucolic quality 
when [was growing up,” be mused, brown 
eves twinkling in his elfin- face, “But Austin 
Pot away from us, Angel.” (John Henry has a 
delightful habat of calling women “Angel” and 
“Lowe.” “What they have done to downtown 


Aiiathint 


Lietin EA ere cheat Ls fats. ry Oo scp! ava. 


Protecting, too, A pian for rie bridge lags erpenl ae feat when uf threatened to disturh them. 


is criminal, Used to be from any angle the capi- 
tol would loom there tall and magnificent and 
Five Ge & sense of a base, a center, an-anchor to 
ving. [ waednving down South Congress the 
other day and there sat the capitol looking like a 
tittle fireplug. My greatest disappointment is 
that we Weren table to summon entiieh crvis 
responsibility to bold back the onslaught of the 
developers.” He sighed 

“Course I woulein (live anywhere else.” 


vt HERE HAVE BEEN a lot of strugezles in 


Austin im the last 25 years," Mayor 

Lee Cooke ssid as we breakiasted at 

one of the city's 12 new hotels—too 

miny, judging by the vacancy rate 
But the rooms should fill with completion of a 
6%-millmon-dollar convention center downtown 

Like Max Nofziger, his more liberal colleague 

on the city council, the mavor is a relative 
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Article and photographs by 


ESTHER and ROBERT TYRRELL 





LOGGING through a 
remote crocodile swamp 
near Cuba's infamous 

Bay of Pigs, we were on a trea 
sure hunt, not for gold but for 
jewels on the wing. After 4 vear 
of stalking several of its Cmrib- 
bean cousins, we bod come here 
to photograph the smallest of the 
Small: the tee hutinnghired, 
Enclemic to Cuba, Meliswes 
helenae tips the scales at about 
two prams, less than the weight 
ofa penny (above), Like the 
15 other Caribbean hommers 
we had photographed for our 


Bel? Mall 


i ee ee ee | 


upcoming book, it inhabits some 
Of the most inacecssible regions 
we ve encountered, After-vears 
of stucving hummingbirds, we 
can normally spot them in fight 
Rul when we frst encountered 
the “bee,” 
nearby, even we were fooled into 
thinking it wasan insect 

Alan estumated 40 beats per 
second, the bee hummer’s wings 
move sO rapidly that the naked 
eve cannol detect them. For- 
tunately we came prepared 
Included in the 150 pounds af 
equipment we were luering 


buzezmeg and hovering 


through the swamp were high- 
speed ctrobe lights. Only with 
them could our lenses capture the 
birds in action, 25 when amale 
(lett) litt: off from a pencil perch 

Using feeders to lure the birds 
down from lundred-foot-hieh 
trees, We Were abie to obtain the 
first photographic documenta- 
tron of the species. Measuring a 
bitmore than two tnehes from 
bill-te tail, only the male of the 
Aumenringiinds of the Caribbean, the 
second beck by Ronert and EsTHER 
TYRRELL, will be published this fall 
by Crown Publishers, Inc 


species ranks as the smualbest. of 
birds, since the female, about @ 
quarter of an mich longer, i 
about the same size as the ver- 
Vain hummingbird of Jamaica 
and the island of Hispaniola 
Hummingbirds are typically 
loners, bending with the onpsite 
sex for only the few seconds it 
takes to mate: Many are fiercely 
territorial, engaging in spectacu- 
lar aerial battles against other 
himmmingbirds Indeed, this 
combative nature may have 
prompted the Aztec to name a 
war god after them, Discovering 
that a female bee hiimmingbird 
has stolen ite perch, a pugnacious 


Tale Prepares(to attack (above) 

Lashed to a branch with spicter 
webs, the female's nest (below 
left) is no bigger than a doll's tea- 
cop. [iis loosely woven of still 
more cobwebs and flecks of bark 
and embellished with lichens 
Phe sott ining of cilky plan 
dawn will held tuto egies soaller 
than coffee beans. Breeding 
takes place in May and June 

The humminebind has the 
highest metabolic rate per unit of 
nody weight in the avian world 
and requires proportionately 
large amounts of food. Though 
tiny spiders, flies, and othe: 
insects supplement the chet of the 
bee humeaer, tt obtarns much of 


1ts nourishment from red trum Pei- 


shaped fawers like this coral 


Hlant (right), whose blossoms 


produce copious Quantities of 
nectar. Such plants have evolved 
to depend on humming binds 
rather than insects 45 pollinators 

Once relatively widespread 
across Cuba, the bee humming: 
bird is-now thoveht to bea 


threatened species. And despite 
Cuba's conservation efforts, the 
diminutive bird is seen only 
rarely in its dwindling habitat 
Just what the future holes tor the 
tinrest of all thying jewels remains 
An UnANSswered Question ia] 
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By NOEL GROVE 
SEXDOR ASSSTART 


Photographs by 


an (cigeleteimwojuglelele-wete-eelel eigte| 
. across America, connecting 
arurns \ parklands and inviting 
his ee, our urban population 
~ =. outdoors. Called greenways, 
“+ Sa — they ai at improving 
recreation, aiding wildlife 
“migration, and protecting 
ie. regions. The Chesapeake 
i tate: Ohio Canal in Washington, 
_D. Cx, where commuters are 
‘only a tree lineaway from ~ 
bumperio-bumper traffic, is 
a 19th-century artery become~ ms 
a eee rcgtstty greenway. 
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A quick escape from downtown 
Boston, the two-mile-Llong 
Chorles River Raplanccle, here 


were smiling.’ d mon-mode island, broddcns 
suhr tur i from trail opponent to an info do shoreline mall where the 
: t }heet } Hd robe Li oa a ee | ai ae | 
' ‘ ; Boston Pops performs sun. 
hiugent volunteers. When he died three years later Saal 5 
| | | | concerts: The orchestra's late 
mndhine raiiroad tes to shore up An eroding section of thi rt a 
conductor Arthur Pledler 


ss 


Phe son Drege woul remem be Ele ched come what he i pe. : ee 
=" sh Me died doing what h lounched this tradition in 1829 
even os the riverine park was 


being planned. 








Whose lard is if? Converting 
Obondonmed railroads to recre- 
ational trails has met both 


success dnd dogged opposition. 
fown's 53-mile-long Cedar Val- 
lev Nature Trail breaks ar the 
McKiniey family farm (facing 
page). The McKinleys claimed 
thor the loaned should revert to 
them. The lowa Supreme Court 
ogreed. But io new low allows 
the land to be purchased by the 
state onder eminent damain. 

John Sam Wihtamson (above) 
stands against Missourt’s 
proposed 200-mile-long “KATY 
trail.” Tiwe mules of the old 
Missouri-Komsos-Tecas Roilrood 
bisects the form his footy hos 
worked since 1835, “Recreation 
shouldn't be at the expense of 
the londowner,” he says. “Uhis 
is where we mike our ving; 
this is cur home,” 


Called greenways, these corridors link open spaces and te an 
increasingly urbanized population to experiences in the outdoors. 

A Florida greenway, for example, runs from Tallahassee to a 
national forest and on to a nabonal wildlife refuge, passing three 
state parks and touching three small towns. That comes close to 
what Vermonter Anne Lusk calls an ideal preenway: one that 
ties together already existing outdoor opportunities. Lusk pic- 
tures such a greenway as a long, green python that has awal- 
lowed a litter of pigs 

A greenway and state park in Virginia, built on an old rail 
road bed, i only 50 to 150 feet wide but 57 miles long. It bloats 
python-like when it connects with other parklands, then narrows 
again when it passes through private farmland. 

Marviand's Program (pen Space has been buying land for 2! 
VERS. marty peeceaaes were for pares varied endangered wetlands, 


further, Maryland Governor Williarn Donald Schaefer has |ust 
appointed a commission of developers, environmentalists, and 
government officials to maugurate a statewide greenways pro- 
gram. lt would be the first such in the nation. 

A proposed circular 400-muile tral following ridgetops in the 
san Francisco Bay area would touch more than a hundred com- 
munities in nine counties, allowing millions to tap into a lofty, 
fresh-air experience. A footpath winding through the little town 
of Stowe, Vermont, to the countryside bevond is-only five miles 
long, but making it helped tie a community together. 

66 AMERICANS like to be on the move; we're not a people to 
go to a park-and sit,” says Keith Hay, director of the 
nonprofit Conservation Fund's American Greenways 
program. “Besides, land is expensive and less avail- 
able now, which makes it hard to set aside blocks for parks." 

“The wort i¢-really a combination of ‘greenbelt’ and “park- 
way, taking the better part of each,” says Charles FE. Little, 
author of a forthcoming book on the subject. “Of course, trails 
and green swaths have been set aside in the past. But the current 
tren of building these linear, connecting devices that get us out 
of our cars and into the landscape 4 a remarkable, citizen-lec 
movement. | estimate about 500 individual projects are under 
way in the U5." 

(arecnways may be as elaborate asa hiking-biking-riding 
route, but they can also be as simple and natural—and ecologi- 
cally important—as a stretch of stream bank left wild 

“Recreation ts nice, but it's near the bottem of my list of 
reasons why we should have comdors of natural land," Richard 
T. T. Forman, 2 landscape ecologist at Harvard University, told 
me as we wandered near my home in rural Virginia. As we 
Walked, Forman rearranged my view of the landscape. 

“See the tree line along that creek?” fe said, pomting. "Deer 
and other wildlife can move along it from this patch of woods to 
that one on the other side of the field between them 

“See that rough fence ine? Trim away the shrubs and brush 
and you cut bird diversity by two-thirds 

“These natural corridors filter water runol{ before it enters 
Our streams, protect biotic diversity, preserve woodland habitat, 
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Live duds shade the Canopy - | 
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National Geographic, June 1990 


“America thiloy is fost food, fast 
evervthing,” worries Chuck 
Flink, part of a volunteer design 
term gothered to revive the 


French Broad River in Asheville, 


North Carolina. The Raleigh 
landscape urchitect specializes 
in greenways, beliewing they 
“Let us slow down and greet our 
neighbors, and give us a chance 
te be more homed,” 
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Country National Scenic 
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Raritan Canal, closed te 
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A drainage ditch in 198) (below), 


centerpiece of a mile-long 

fark in 1989 fright), Littl Dry 
Creek in Englewood, Coloradna, 
epitomizes the potential of an 
urn ereenwiy. fn planning 

a revitalization of its business 
thiabict, downstrecni fromthese 
photograpits, the Denwer suburt 
discovered that damage from 
cohistropltic Hood iw of thie 
creer could cost 14 milfian 





dollors. A privite comparry, 
VMelaughiiin Water Bagineers, 
Ltd. wos“ chillenped to biild 
a foad-control profect that 
does tlook ihe one,” recalls 
project engineer John Pflaum. 
heir aword-winning design 
created more than 20 acres of 
parkland. The grass helps slow 
weter during infrequent floods, 
trid the bike trall doubles as a 
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State Park Trail crosses 32 mites of dary country in southwestern Wisconsin 
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around the country,” said Hooper Brooks of New York 
Regional Plan Association. “But having a frontier, an ultimate 
challenge, i part of the American psyche. A.connected, unend- 
me svetem ol preenwa ys cain create @ recreational fronties 
WPeenweye may be a new frontier in outdoor recreation and 
cology, but they are not a new idea. More than o century ag 


landscape architect Fred 


lerick Law Olmeted designed parks and 
path wis all ower the United States that created a sense of 


Hrban wilderness 


In Portland, Oregon, poblic enthusiasm swept the cust off an 


(Umested greenway plan now &5 vears old 
To hi lp the 4 it Pussy Wp forthe 1OG5 Lew and Clark Ex} i}- 
sit Wir. | Wimsted' SOPs cle = The cf i SVsotem vif parks 


trad, fu 


bane fee ans TVinii howether betae hs ricloe 6 with the plains iil the 
Columb River. Portlaned built some of the Dar KS in the 40-Mile 
Loop Dal not Whe Leal system, despite Lie architects suggestion 
that “a connected syaten is manifestly far more complete 
and weeful than a series of olatecl parks 


lated im the earls 
1 
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citizens formed 1 40-Mile Loop Land. Trust to revive the 


When demands for more open space esc 
a ee a 
Olmsted plan, The result is an interesting mix of volunteerism 
noliti¢al leverage, and scavenging 

"We determine where we d like the trails, scout the routes 
talk to landowners, and eet: some land donations,” said A 


National Geographic, June 1000 


Edelman, former president of the land trust, as we stood atop 
Marquam Hill overlooking the city. 

“A lot of the technical work—route marking, mapping, engi- 
neering—is done by volunteers, A summer-employment pro- 
gram for young people provided manpower fur actual trail 
making, supervised by city and state employees. When we need 
to spend some real money, we goto the city, ancl since what we 
are Suigeesting benefits the public, the city usually provides it." 

Housing has crept up the steep slopes of forested Marquam 
Hill, but there are still ravines too precarious, too flood 
prone to build on, Through one of them runs the Marquam 
Nature Trail, insulated from urban sounds by vine maples 
and Douglas fir. Peering through foliage, I could 
sometimes see the backs of houses, their lege 
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tt Cunha tard. bitte ppl al 

supports anchored in the hillside ee ee co Rll 
Liknocked at the door of one. ° Dm 

“The trail played a part in our deciding : Ch OCANAL AND 
to buy this house,” said Marty Eichinger, Puarcally ithe i 
a recent arrival in Portland with his wife and | a 
a small child. “Within « few minutes of walking 
on it, you feel as if you are in o forest, even though barca 
you're only five minutes from downtown." | 

Such aesthetic benefits are becoming evident to real estate ‘\ 
agents. A Seattle study showed that property sold faster when it | nisi 
faced a recreation corridor WN nna | / Ry y aay 

WE GREENWAYS MOVEMENT has had many roots. One “Sowaaoseasnoan A 
was the passage of a. one-cent tax on gasoline in 1964 are payin ¢ 
that gave Wisconsin millions of dollars to buy open eit, 
space. Landscape architect Phil Lewis was hired to een 

inventory the possibilities. | 

“T found that 90 percent of the areas with outstanding natural 
and cultural features were around water, wetlands, and steep Lobbying with their feet, mem- 
topography,” Lewis said. “DT referred to them as environmental bers of the Coalition for the 
corridors. Sometimes, just for fun, | called them ‘E-ways,’ for Capital Crescent Trail keep this 
environment, ¢cologzy, education, and exercise. For a while the abandoned rail line clean “so 
state bought them at the rate of 33,000 acres a year." people can see it as parkland, 


Wisconsin's program for acquiring green corridors for bike 
paths, cance trails, or merely scenic values became a model for 
other states to follow, Also, amounting interest in-outdoor activ: 
ities nationwide spurred trail construction in the 1970s 

But it was the President's Commission on Americans Out- 
coors (PCAQ), appomted by Ronald Reagan in 1985, that brought 
the word “greenway" into common usage and spread the trail- 
and corridar-making fever, 

In hearings acroess the country the pcAo heard a ¢lamor for 
more recreation facilities closer to home. The answer it recom- 
mended was a system of recreational corridors that citizens could 
tnter and wee wherever it was convenient to therm. 

“We can tie this country together with threads of green that 
everywhere grant ws acoess to the natural world,” the commits- 
sion concluded in a repert. 

With the federal government operating in deficits of billions, 
the PCAQ sugested that the mitiatrve be taken by the communi 
ties themselves, Local action, said chairman Lamar Alexander, 


Greemnays: Polis to the Future 


not wistelond,” savs Chris 
Hrown, center. The spur runs it 
miles through Washington, D, C., 
and Maryland. A million people 
a year use o former Virginia 
rotlbed, naw the Washington 
and Old Dominion Trail (map), 
and Capital Crescent Trail 
proponents expect sumtiar muom- 
bers. Money and bureaucracy 
present hurdles, but, notes Arown, 
“Hasembling a trail here from 
scratch would be impossible.” 
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A “You can't just create @ pork and 

. ossume its animals ore pro- 
tected, save Florida state 
biolorist fermfer MeMurtrayv. 
You've pot to rucroantce safe 
passage for them to room.” 
Greenways are planned to link 
wildlife reserves dlong central 
Florida’s Weliva Kiver Basin 
(map) as encroaching develop- 





ment tireatens animals with 
Posi Saving F genetic isolation and loss of 





habitat. Leading couse of death 
AGRIVA AIWER for the threatened Florida black 
Fuser is inlets bear, vehicles killed 42 in 1989. 

, Warning signs on State Road 46 
- near Orilande alert motorists. 
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After the vigorous mother of two helped save an old schoolhouse 





from destruction, she threw herself into getting a recreation path 
but through and around the mountam-framed ski town. “The 
community really got behined it,” she said, leading me along the 
Winding grass-lined asphalt ribbon ata pace that almost 


matt he 7 her words eT hiri i two lancdo- ners aorecs| 1 et the 
path run through their property. Almost hall the $680,000 cost 
Came (ror Lich a (Ontos: the reel was lfoeral mone’ 
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bad, On the trail in Columbiaa woman was murdered, and 
they've had some robberies too, Our objection is the way they 
took the land, but we have some personal concerns as well.” 

Stidies ineicate that trails are no less secure than other areas 
of human use and cause no increase in crime. Seattle law officers 
pointed out that problems in park arenas are usually related to 
easy automobile access, which is not available on that city’s 
Burke-Gilman Trail. A long-term study of the Appalachian 
Trail, which passes through both rural areas and-small towns, 
revealed impressively low crime statistics considering the vol- 
ume of people who use the facility. 

“Tf a corridor nins through a city, you've got to remember 
you're still ina city,” [ was told by city planner Bob Mosher in 
path-conscious Raleigh, North Carolina. 

“Our statistics indicate you're probably saler on a green- 
way than in most-areas. People with a criminal mind-set don't 
usualiy frequent places like that.” 


REENWAYS in New York Citv? A two-tour Vielnam vet- 
eran has already mapped one. “Not many people 
renize that New York has 40,000 acres of parks, ancl 
a grecnway is a way of pulling them all together,” 
said ‘Tom Fox, a Brooklynite who calls himself an open-space 
hustler. “Besides, there are tremendous cultural opportunities 
along the way. | love the diversity in this city.” 

Following sidewalks, existing bike paths, and streets when 
necessary, Fox mapped a 40-mile bike route from Brooklyn's 
Coney Island to Queens’ Fort Totten. We began at Coney Island 
and were soon riding on the wide sidewalk along Ocean Park- 
way heading north, Fox a rolling monologue of local highlights. 

“See the Russian restaurants? This area is popular with Rus- 
sian émigres . . . iron grillwork, we've entered an Italian neigh- 
borhood .. . now Jewish temples... here's Prospect Park! 
Olmsted considered it his best combination of woods, water, and 
a meadow more than a mile long. . . let's stop for a walk 
through the Brookivn Botanic Garden, .. .” 

Qur passage through a down-at-the-heel neizhborhood with 
hoarded-up windows and bored-looking residents-only added to 
his optimism: “A greenway allows these people to-get out to 
other areas, just as it allows us to get into theirs,” he insisteel. 

Decaying urban neighborhoods are actually aiding creation of 
usetul open space in New York and other cities. Across town in 
the Bronx, Rob Feder of the Trust for Public Land (TPL) 
walked me through vacant lots covered with weeds and trash. 

“During fiscal crises in the 1970s.a lotof property reverted to 
the city through tax foreclosures,” he said. “These areas will 
come back some day,” he added), as we crunched over broken 
flass and dried dog scat, “As development pressures mount, we 
are working with other groups to preserve green oases for people 
toenjov. They make a city livable.” 

TPL it¢ also aiding in the creation of the Bronx River Trail- 
way, & recreational use of now derelict stretches of waterfront. 
Nationwide, the organization helps form local land trusts to 
purchase open space. In Ohio, for example, TPL is-helping an 
effort to tie together the cities of Cleveland and Akron witha 





Greemorys; Paths to the Future 
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wey on the fewish Sabtuth. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, consid- 
ered the father of greenways, 
designed this “shoded pleasure 
drive" in the 1860s as an 
approach to fis new creation, 
§26-acre Prospect Park. 
Extending his vision, the 
Brooklyn Queens Greenwity 
(map) will cross Long Island by 
1995, joining 13 parks and such 
landmortks as Shea Stadium 
ond the Brookiyn Museum. 


For further information on 
ereenway development write: 
AMERICAN GREENWAYS 
L800 North Koent Street 

Suite 1120 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 
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Bathing alfresco, Gabino 
Martinez-Parz soaps up in fis 
gorden plot in Boston's Back 
Bay Fens (facing page). A leg- 
acy of World Wor I, the Fenway 
Victory Garderu thrive in this 
pirk “created from fotl thdal 
flat” by architect Olmsted. The 
Fens are one jewel in the eight- 
mile-long Emerald Necklace 

he designed for the city in the 
1870s and 1880s (map). 
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mreenway, doing for recreation what was once done for industry 

[n the early 19th century the Ohio and Erie Canal allowed 
boat commerce from Lake Ene to the Ohio River, Cleveland 
and Akron grew up by the canal, which was abandoned in 1913 
The Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation Area was opened 
between the cities in 1974, totaling some 33,000 wooded acres 
along 22 mths. 

Now a citizens movement ied by TPL and the National Park 
Service wants to tie the recreation area from Cleveland to Akron 
and 30-miles beyond to the historical village of “oar. The corri- 
dor weld include foot-ancd-bike trails, picnic stops, a pioneer 
form and village, and steam engine service, all allowing users (0 
enjov the outdoors while learning the history of the region. Using 
donated funds and land trusts, a coalition of citizens 
governments, and organizations hopes to negotiate land pur- 
chases inte a 60-mile greenway rich in scenery and culture 


hu Sneeses. 


ERHAPS NOTHING better reflects the mounting interest 
in greenways than the earmarking of government 
funds for their construction. California's Proposition 

= 70, passed in 1988, provides three-quarters of a billion 

dollars for parks and recreation. Only five million dollars is 
tagged specifically for-trails, but another 120 million goes to focal 
communities for open-space projects, including greenways 

“Greenways with trails are one of the cheapest forms of recre- 
ahan, said Phyilis Cangem, whose group, Whole Access, 
works to make them available to the many Americans who are 
often excluded from the outdoors —people with disabilities 








Stricken with Hodirkin's diséase, she powers her three-wheeled 
scooter on weekend outings and camping trips, and lobbies to 
firm tral surfaces and paths with g@entie gradients 

“Those with mobility difficulties include not only the 16 to 20 
percentof the population with disabilities,” she told me, “hut 
also older people, and our population is aging." 

The demand for neighborhood corridars of recreation knows 
no age, however, and seemingly no limits. Minneapolis and St 
Paul are ahead of most cities in creating trails for biking, walk- 
mg, and cross-country skiing because, as park board planner Al 
Wittman told me, “Minnesotans have always bad « tradition of 
outdoor activity. The demand is ternific. When 2 new trai 
installed, kids were nding their bikes a hundred vards behint 
the asphalt-laving machine.” 

In Yakima, Washington, [ began an evening min @ few varcds 
outside my motel, built next to the Yakima Greenway. The 
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path, Still under construction, was rocky and wneven, brut i 
curved gracefully beside a clear trout and salmon stream that a 
few years ago had been little more than a dumping ground, 

Financing looked like a rocky road when the project started in 
an agricultural community with high unemployment. To the sor 
prise of evervone, the first private fund drive vielcded a half 
million dollars. State funds were also squeezed —out of grants 
from eight different accounts, including an obscure one for 
Aquatic band Enhancement. “It's a4 matter of knowing where 
the money is and how to getit,” said Jim Whiteside, former 
county Commissioner 


Vational Geographic, June 1000 
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In Sports-minded Minnecpois 
“t's not wnsuuil to see 
neoote ruiiiine ind blizzard,” 
save city park planner Al 


Witthnan—cross-country skiers 


where 


fide through 7S0-o°re Theodore 
Wirth Reetonel Park. Laid out 
at the turn of the century, the 
Minneapolis system it one of the 
carlicst urban creenways. The 
Cain Cites area enjoys 45,000 
acres of porklond, 25,000) added 
since S74. The nearly come 
pleted 40-mile trail crowed Min- 
reapolis (map) embodies a 
central greenwiy tenet: “You 
con go [S minutes, says Wittman, 
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Heer is okay, out 2 
banned on Sacramento's 23- 
mile-long American River Park- 
woy—as is comping. “The 
homeless problem here is sad,” 
save ranger Dub Roberts, 

To the south, two dramatic 
preenwaoy loops totaling S00 
miles ore beige built around 
San Francisco Bay fmop). As 
with jopeers dlong the Ridge 
Trail (facing page), greenway 
planning foces uphill climbs but 
rewurdineg vistas. 


HE SEARCH FOR MONE‘ Ou ic 
ers. When city council members at High Point, North 
L the city budget could nat afford the 


cost of Treen Waly CONSITUCION, Ai 


y does not stop greenway 


(arcing, Sai 
entire 

‘to foot-long sections of the 
at Pueblo, 
bricks inscribed with conors’ names pany used them for the 


itizens group 
math. Fifteen hun- 


rect mites to the west, 


sce * 





trail makers { Colorado, sold 
path's centerline 

Recognizing 2 demand for outdoor recreation, more and more 
states are funneling money from special taxes and user fees 
toward greenways. The National Park Service includes a small 
division that offers communities technical assistance anc 
On Sreen way acquisition and development 

With tts grants from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(CWCF), the federal government has been the single largest 
funcer of recreation corriciors. Since its enactment in 1964 
rust built by revenue from federal propert, 
and ol dnd was leases on the continental shell, the 
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les, 
taxes 
has. sent more than a billion dollars toward the building of com 
munity pathways 

But federal deficits 
but dried up that source. Only 
three million dollars a year 1s 
current Hs dispersed for trols, 
a egisiative efforts 
continue towa arc| the creahon 
of a new federal environmen- 
tal fund 

Dieep [eit beke Ae be CHELC from 
Static 
well, 
financing. Coalitions of publi 


have all 











and local goverment’ #5 
WHICH Inspires creative 


fric Priviie TCS ES LA ig he Coens 
formed to purchase parkiands 
and BCT ny “pur Le 
TONnneChoOns OVer ever larcer 
areas. New York State, for 
example, passed legislation in 
1988 that called for study of 
Hudson River Va 
way along 154 miles of the 
scenic river that is sometimes called America = Rhine 

“We want to examine every possible opportunity along the 
corridor — parks, historic sites$—and 
then —— ‘out how to anid connect them, 
be part of an outdoor expertence,” said Barry Didato, the green- 
way coordinator fora mibuncnaticd Scenic Huctsen, Inc. “With 
nearly four million people living in the valley and many more 





old mansions, Preserves, 


preserve en they can 


ex pC Lied by the end of the century, we want ti pn Open Spaces 


lor them to enjoy.” 

“We're nol talking about just one trail or oné connection ane a 
network of outdoor experiences,” explained Frances Dunwell 
New York's Department of Environmental Conservation “Tt's S 
more a philosophy of future land-use for a whole valley 
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Jewel of 17,000-acre Marne Trois 


rome National Pork, Emerald 


Pool and tts cascade delight both 
Dominicans and tourists, Trails 
cscend inte tropical rein forest, 
part of the greatest expanse re- 
maining in the Coribbedn tstanes, 
Doninica offers few beaches for 
simmecekers, Instead, matture- 

loving visitors find rich flora ane 
Unio, iInciuding 162 Dird species 
such os the imperial, or Sisserou, 
parrot (above), unique to the 
lod ond Dominica's national 
symbol. Perhaps only 60 of these 
birds—aot 20 inches bore the (ooreib- 
bean’'s largest porrot—remain in 
the wild, This bedrageied, captive 
SPeCIILETL Whs rescued front pooucit- 
ers intending to sell tt on the black 
rartet ii] ior Peas far fhe 


bird's endanvered status. 





Simple pleasures suffice for children home from school in the mountain village of 


Petite Saovanne, The village hos long specialized in producing of from bay 
leaves, on extract waed in making cologne, but the market in the Untted States and 
Western Europe con absorb only a lintited quantity, frustrating local efforts. 








Dantinica 


FE FIRST RAYS OF SUN Were filter- 





Ing i irough the rain forest ECOLA DD 


sn ES : Lee a te 4 iP 
aS my COMPANIONS and | reached 


the eite of a deep mountain 





ravine. Butterflies danced in the 
rising mist, and the music of a swift-flowineg 
river far below mingled withthe notes of sone- 
birds tuning up to greet the day. We focused 
our attention on the foliage across the ravme, 
tor thal was where our quarry should emerge 
We hain’ t long to wait. First came the cistinc- 
tive fPoarse call, and then the great bird itsell 
winging by us in a tlash of green 


the imperial, or S1- 


Ammon tmapertaiss, 


cerou, Parrot, 5 among the largest ancl love- 
lest parrots in the world, [ts red-streaked 
winetions span 30 inches, [ts tail and hack are 
brilliant green, giving way to an iriclescent 
head set with ruby eves and, perhaps most 
striking, an improbably purple breast 

The Sisserou 1s found only on the impover 
phned Caribbean island-state of Dominica 
which hast aciopied it as the national symbal 
[t's an appropriate choice, because both bird 
and nation share the gift of rare beauty. They 
also share somethme else —a daunting strug 
le for survival 

For the Sisserou, the sad factis there may be 
as few 4&5 60 left in the wild. [t could be worse 











Phe parrots of most other islands in the region 
Are now extinct from overhunting and loss of 
habitat. That there are any parrots left on 
Dominica is a testament to the island's most 
singular cheracteristic—ts toparraphy 

Dominica [pronounced Do-min-EE-Kal, 29 
miles long and [3 wide, is a: vertical land, the 
(Caribbean's most mountainous islaned, with 
volcanic peaks rising nearly 5,000 feet. That's 
high enough to create its own weather, anc so 
Dominica is also the wettest island, receiving 
700 inches of rain a year in some areas. With 
freshwater lakes and 365 rivers (one forevery 
day of the vear, itis said}, Dominica actually 
exports water to its drier neighbors, 

The chmate along with the island’s maostls 
rocky and therefore mostly beachless coustline 


has prevented the establishment of big-time 


A French flover lingers beneath cloud-wreathed mountains in the capital of Roseau, 
uo pert named for a local river need. Dominicans often speak a French portots, though 
English ts the official language. Some 90,000 people thee in the etty and tte suburbs, 
where | 8th-century estates ore being carved up for residential construction. 


tourism. The 300 hotel rooms ure never full, 
and at present mo is 
date stundard commercial jets 
culture forms 
Just about 


will tuke root in the ncn volcanic soil 





and surport can accomine- 


Insteatl, igri- 





the back bote cif thie cconony 


ring (including fence 





anyt posts 

Bent 
firming the mountain slopes 15 back breaking, 
oOfena break-i cn proposition at best, And so 


Dominica té also one of the poorest ishancts i 
the Lanbbtan 

Yet thi 
shield one of the world's list oceanic rain for 
ests. They also shield Dominica‘’s culture from 
the shock of ramid development. Indeed, for 
good or ill, the mountams in larfe measure 
define the islanc, protecting it and inhibiting 
it. Aine] it was ever thus 


mountains that make lite St hare 










\ROUND FIVE O'CLOCK on the morning 
fNavembers, 497 years aro, a look- 
pit abopre the llagship CATAVEel 
Woinevoionte spotted a tall green 
shape on the honzon. It was Sunday, and 
Laristopher Columbus decided to name the 


lanciall of his New World 


Daminica in honor of the Lord's day 


eC TC YOO 
Phe feet could find neo siuttable anchorage 
long the rugged windward coast and sailed 
north without landing, but the island made a 
lasting impression. Cine expedition member 
reported: “Dominica is remarkable for the 
beauty of its mountains and the amenity of 
its verciure and must be seen to be believed 
Columbus on his return to Spain described the 
island to Ferdinand and Isabella by placing 
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For the next two centurmes European pow 
avoiced Deaminica In favor of easier 
prizes: During the 18th century tt 
between French and Krish 


SCUrInE BPEPMEanCht Possession if 


[S05. The French lett thi 
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contrel., with 
; r murk, however: 
loday most of the 33,000 residents, nearly all 
Lirican &l 
kam LT] Catholi 
Eng@iish is the oli 


[peak a Prenmch Caos 


Biuropeain 
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il ln ue 


ries erties] irom 


ives OY 
nlanters, are though 
most also 
Britain Tinally erate 
full independence on November 3, 1978, the 
455th anniversary of Lolumbus s visit 

Che colonial powers’ lone avoidance of 
Dominica was net due solely to its ferce topoe 
Che Carih Incians who greeted the 
early Europeans were even more ferocious 
Caribs had amrved 50) 
migrating from South America 
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Mary Eupenta Chaorles, the Caorthbecn's first 
Mona prime minister, is up for reelection 
this year for a third term. 
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Irvince, 27, stocky and serious, lives 
his wrfe 


with no running water 
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rt "Not the promiced lund, 
oom! flowing with milk and 
honey," would-be British 
settlers were warned in 
(764 of bland including 
Dominica, last in the 
Canbbean to be colonized. 
Early Spanish explorers 
gave ita wide berth after 
encountering hostile (Canb 
Inctians who hae arrived 
from South America around Ap. 1000. Britain 
took permanent control in 1305 after-syving with 
France during the 18th century. Dominicans, 
mest of Wham descend from African slaves, 
celebrated independence from Britain in 1978, 
but thet euphoria was tempered by Hurricane 
David's devastation the wext year, 


ANA: 23) sq mit (751 sq km). 

POPULATION: 83,000, 

CITres: Reseau (capital), 40,000, 
Portemouth, 3,000, Lancuace: English, 


French patois. neLicios: 809% Roman Catholic. 
RoOONOMY: Hannes, coconuts, chirus 
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had aright to do so, The enemy had to find an 
excuse, some false propaganda, to justify their 
actions. ‘There may have been ritual use of 
enemy remains, bul we have no tradition, no 
oral history, of cannibalism.” 

Irvince dreams of a better life for his people 
while preserving: their dimming ethnic iden- 
tity. “We have come to realize that Carib 
people are anation, atribe,” he said. 

"Descendants of African slaves are today 
doctors and lawvers. We need Carib doctors 
and lawyers, and we need our own secondary 
schools if our children are to remain Carib. 
Mast of all we need our own financial institu- 
tion so Carib people can use their land, which 
is held in common, as collateral for loans. We 
could then begin to build an economic base.” 

What are the chances of such autonomy? 

“T might not see it,” he admitted, “but I'm 
thinking of my children. There are laws to pre- 
serve the wildlife of Dominica: Surely the na- 
tive people of Dominica should be preserved.” 

It may well be too late, according to Domini- 
ca's president, Clarence A. Seignoret, @ cor- 
dial, powerfully built manof 71 whois himself 
the grandson of a Canb- 

“They've lost their language,” he told me. 
‘Apart from afew of the old ones, there are no 
pure-blooded (aribs. They are already inte- 
grated into Dominican society. At this point I 
truly feel it is better for them,” 


WAS INTRODUCED to the president one 

Saturday morning as he relaxed in his 

pajamas on the second-floor balcony of 

his bome on Cork Street in downtown 
Roseau, watching the passing scene. Saturday 
is market day, ancl the narrow streets of the 
capital were filled with people and pickups 
converging on the market square, where the 
Rosteau River meets the sea. 

Some 30,000 people live in and arownd 
Roseau, named foralocal reed. A few substan- 
tial buildings from colonial days still stand, 
but mainly the streets are lined with modest 
two-story structures, some leaning on their 
neighbors forsuppart but many others in good 
repair, painted in pleasantly clashing tropical 
colors, Retail shops on the ground floors com- 
pete with innumerable sidewalk vendors, all 
of whom seem to be hawking the same T-shirts 
and trinkets, At the dozen or 50 cafés a thirsty 
visitor can drink his fill of fresh juices— pas- 
sion frinit, tamarind, soursop, grapefruit. He 
can sink his teeth into a double-dip ice-cream 


National Geographic, June 1900 


Challenges high and deep stimulate tourism, which hos more than doubled since 


1980, Off Scotts Head a sunken gorden of sponges and corel rewards a visitor, 
port of a orpwine stream of divers discovering Dominica's marine tife. Ashore, an 


drduous ten-mile round-trip hike leads through the woicamcally active Valley of 
Desolation to Boiling Lake, oa huge flooded fiamearocle, 
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Lone constable confronts an increasingly hectic 
rush hoor in Reseau (bottom). There a fish 
vendor plies a brisk trade, since demand for 
seafood greatly exceeds supply. 
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cone at Jaws or into a Spicy meal pastry at 
Cichas Bakery, where, inasomewhal unusual 
merchandising scheme, be can also choose 
1rom 4 eehection cr Women & Lat lerw eer 

Allinall, there is little visible evidence of the 
disaster that befell the capital and newborn 
nation || years ago, when Hurricane David 
sat on the istand for etzht hours, flogging it 
with 150-mile-an-hour winds, Forty people 
died, 5,000 were mjured, and two-thirds of the 
population was leit hameless. 

“T was home that day," said the president, 


Lid 





when I caught up with him again at his office 
atop Mome (Mount) Bruce, overiooking the 
capital. “Hut I was fortunate: 1 lost only part 
ofmy roof. You have to experience « hurricane 
to understand it.” 

WomMinita wnclerstanecds Just 
September, Hurricane Hugo sideswiped the 
island before devastating Guadeloupe and the 


well, List 


eastern (Caribbean and slamming into South 
Carolina, No lives were lost on Dominica, but 
crop damage was heavy. 

"Tt's happened over and over and over,” he 
said. We plant acrop, say, cacao; it grows for 
a period, we get ahurricane, the whole thing is 
wiped out. And now we have bananas; you 
only have to blow at them and thev fall over.” 


RUE. Hut today it if as much the 
fickle winds of global economics that 
threaten the land sprimcipal source 
al income. Dominica with ils steep 
terrain and small plots can't compete with 
agribusiness operations like those in Colombia 
and Ecuaclor. So for many years Great Britain 
has bought Dominica's bananas at a pre- 
mium, out-of consideration for its long colonial 
relationship. Burt in 1992 Western Europe is 
set to become a Single economic entity —essen 
tilly without borders, For Dominica, acatas 
trophe. The government, as is often the case, 
must ask for help. 

*Tt's trie that we do «a lot.of begring,” said 
the president, “but we have good leadership 
The prime minister is a very strong individual, 
and she has worldwide respect.’ 

Under Dominica's parliamentary system, 
the president i mainly a figurehead. The 
} rime minister is the prime Mower 

Mary Eugenia Charles (page 107) came to 
power in 1980 during a period of social unrest 
following the forced resi¢nation of the nation's 
first prime minister, Patrick John. (John had, 
among other things, secretly planned to sign a 
sixth of the island over to U.S. developers 
Later implicated in a bizarre coup attempt 
involving mercenaries—some of them mem 
bers of the Ku Klux Alan—he @ now in jail.) 


Notional Geographic, June 1090 


British heritage is plaved out in games of cricket, here improwised by young men 
of Seotts Head. Although soccer is a strong challenger, cricket remains the 
national sport. Dominica has won the Windward [stands Goodwill Trophy cight 
years in a row, anul top players hove competed successfully in England. 
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Important steps: Girls await their first Communion in Rosequ's Roman Catholic 
cathedral Four out of five Dominicans are Catholic, their devotion reflected by a 
freshly painted church in St. Joseph. Fishermen are feted in Soufriere atthe Feast 
of St, Peter and St. Paowl, held in different villages during June and July. 


nobody is getting rich, but if vou work hard 
YOU CAN just Make a living.’ 

As we trudged up and down his six steep 
acres, | leamed how much work it took to pr 
duce the fruit that millions of people take for 
Franted when they slice a ripe haa onto 
their morning cereal, For his efforts John gets 
about ten cents a nound. In @ wear. after 
expenses, he might clear a thousand dollars 
Nota whole lot when you have six children. 

“It's easy to make children,” he said, “but 
it 5 not =0 easy to feed them, vou know? Alis 
ocest, (itis, ig 18. and John uioesn | ex pei t him 
Lo follow in his foot 1steps “Tdon't bla ime any 
one for not wantin iF to be a farmer in Demin 
ca, he said. “Tt's hard workine for nothin.” 

ror John it became harder still last vear 
when Hurncane Hugo flattened his crop, 
though bis house and family were unharmed 

"4 4m replanting the bananas,” he told me 
with a trace of resignation. “There is nothing 
else to doin Dominica 


UT THAT IS NOT ENTIRELY TRUE. Ina 
high remote 
end of the island, & promising alter- 
native has token bold. Since 198 
Windward lelands Aloe, @ étnall Florida- 
pased company, has been successfully grow 
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ing the spiked plant, a member of the lily 





family whose leaves vield the gel weed in akin 
creams and myriad other product 

Farm manager Marshall (Barney) Barnard 
anc fiz Wie, Li VE, Are TW iol only halt Seles ee 
Amerncans on the island, Thev live in a two 
story house nearly ohscured bs Hiseeclisg tree | .: a 

: | ie : beyond 
and Vines ‘ magnificently plumed peacock cs 
patrols the lawn, vying with hibiscus, alla- 
manda, red ginger lites, and frangipani. 

“How did we come to be hen ss Barnes 
ithletic in middle age. his-close-c apped hnir 
Hecked with gray, considered the question as 
hie showed me around. “Sheer LTAZINESS, | 
Furess. That mountain behind you is Morne 
Fous— Mountain of Fools. When we saw tha 
WE Knew we were home 


“We have 80 acres under cultivation. and 





i Ff PLE AL ca | | - 


we're adding 70 more, but that’s not nearly 
enough to meet demand. Our idea from the 
beginning was to have an out-farmer pro- 
pram. As of now we've got §0 farmers growing 
aloe for us. We provide the plants and exper- 
tise and a guaranteed market. The govern- 
ment loves it. We also employ 55 people here 
on the farm, so we are definitely making an 
impact on the economy,” 

Back at the house Loye, a professional art- 
ist, had prepared “a little something” for 
lunch, including ground pork loin en brieche 
and iced passion-fruit tea. 

“T fove this island,” she said. “IT love it 
because it defies taming. If we should ever 
decide to leave, Dominica will always be a part 
of our lives.” 


OMINICA has: been-a part of ther 

1 nearest and only neighbor's life for 

almest 60 years. Daphne Agar 

arrived from England in 1932 at 

the age of 20 and never left. Along with raising 

afamily, she started the local radio station and 

Was managing director of the island's premier 

hotel. Now retired anda widow, shelivesinan 

18th-century estate house on Morne Rouge 
overlooking the Martinique channel. 

A handsome, no-nonsense woman, she 
squeezed two glasses of limeade, and we 
talked on her patio while a pair of humming- 
birds worked the bougainvillea blooms, 

"For a very long time nothing changed 
here,” she said. “Even after the war it was 
still a very simple place. It's not so simple 
today. People used to grow all their own food. 
Now they buy Sara Lee cakes from your coun- 
try. And U.S, television: [t's.a great source of 
evil, [ think. Not so much the sex and vio- 
lence —we'Vealways had plenty of both. Butit 
has mace people want thing: that don't really 
apply to their way of life” 

Because of her home's remote location and 
the demands of upkeep, Daphne has reluc- 
tantly decided to move closer to Roseau. 
She gestured to the extraordinary panorama 
spread before us. “T'll miss my view of Marti- 
nique,” she said. “There are a few pleasures 
of growing older, though,” she acded with 
amusement. “One is that [need nd longer goto 
Boiling Lake! But you really ought to go.” 

Boiling Lake is actually a flooded fumarole 
more than 2) feet across, the largest of its 
kind in the world. [It les near the center of 
17,000-acre Morne ‘Trois Pitons National 
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Park in the sulfurous Valley of Desolation, 
where the island's violent prehistory still per- 
colates. [t’s a challenging ten-mile round-trip 
mountain hike and scramble, and go I cid, 
along with photographer Bruce Dale, his wife, 
Joyce, and the reassuring presence of guides 
John Stoddard and Bryant Rolle, a forestry 
conservation officer. The trail can indeed be 
treacherous: A few days after qur trip, a Ler- 
man tourist fell to her death. 

We set out carly from the village of Laudat, 
detouring around Titou Gorge, an ancient 
voleani« fissure with a waterfall at one end 
that strong swimmers can reach. As the trail 
started climbing in earnest, | was grateful to 
the Forestry Division, which had cut log steps 
overthe roughest sections. Bryant pointer! out 
an area of néw growth replanted after Hurri- 
cane David. 

As we moved deeper inte the forest, we 
heard the hauntingly pure two-note call of the 
sifleuy montagne, or mountain whistler. The 
shy bird seemed to be keeping pace with us, 
though we never caught sight of it. (On anoth- 
er occasion T did have the rare experience of 
seeing a pair from about 15 feet away. Small 
and rather drab, their glory is in their song.) 

We had to watch where we put our feet, but 
it was impossible not to stop and look up at the 
giants of the rain forest. Huge gommier trees, 
their smooth thick trunks rising like stone pil- 
lars 120 fect above the forest floor, and equally 
spectacular chataignier trees, anchored by 
massive buttress roots: These were eoliaths 
that even David couldn't slay. 

We paused for a bite and a breather at 
Breakfast River and checked our canteens. 
This was the last potable water we would 
encounter, From here we would scale 3,000- 
foot Morne Nicholle, then descend inte the 
Valley of Desolation. Already there was.a hint 
of sulfur in the aur. 

The trees grew smaller as we climbed, giv- 
ing way finally to the stunted foliage known 
as elfin woodland. At the summit of Morne 
Nicholls, surrounded by peaks of startling 
green, | understood British author Alec 
Waueh's reaction to Dominica and its dormi- 
nant color. He “had never thought of green as 
being a color that could dazzle you... that a 
single color could combine so many varieties of 
tone and texture.” It did 50 now, everywhere | 
looked—except for a steaming slice of land- 
scape below us. 

After a difficult downhill scramble we 


National Geographic, ume 1000 


Hoanid-louded onto Portamouwth barges (bottom), bananas face rowgh economic 
seas. Britain pays a premium for Dominicun bonangs—more than half the 
imtond s earnings—iid at risk tr 1392 when Western Europe unifies into 2 single 
muirket. Close cousin to honanas, plontoins ride high among Kosequ traders. 
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fsoloted tnd steep mowuntiin cleft, Petite 
Savane reyoices during a ceremony toast yeor 
incuguroting electrical service (below right). 
A new achool has alse lighted an educational 
lonyp for the village's children, 
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green, Virtually nothing 
rocks, turned brown and rec anc yellow from 


noxious subterranean gases, Whatwater there 
was ran milky white or ink black from miner 
als leaching to the surface. We passed vents in 
the ground that roared lke jet engines. Uh 
noise and fumes suddenly brought to mind an 
incongruous image—the Sew Jersey Durn- 
nike as it passe: Newark Airport 

Lip one last hill, around a bend, and wi 
stood, exhausterl, looking down into Boiling 
Lake, At first all we could see was a cloud of 
steam. Then a putt of wind revealed the bub 
ing Cec Mi hg eray i ALOron., I hi Wot le 5 are 
est Jacuzzi, I thought, but a bit too warm for 
comfort, There atale of an unfortunate visi 


tor who fell in and was quickly poached 


rict arms herd them cowl wit! Ys ee el brad rh 


rum punch, complete with treshly grated nut- 
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mer. Getting to the lake had been hall the fun, 


and Tow seeing it was the other fall. Which 


Mean that Loe trea i ich Wiis oe Tun al itl 


HERE ARE LESS TAXING REWARDS 


offerert by what travel brochure: cal 


j a a 4 I 
his nature lane of the (Ccarib 





bean. Don a mask and snorkel, for 
instance, aod jump in the water. Tust about 
mnnvwhere will do. Ten yards from my hotel 
room, | made the acquaintance of a pair of 
spotted moray eel 

For a deeper look Isoucht out Derek Pe 
man. he ru ei i Demin H W th cord] 
Parers, hie I undersea walls, anc Win Lo 
pane visibility, Domimica was recenth 
extolled by a U. S; diving Magazine as one Oo 
the too uve Spots 1m rhe VW mricl 

In Derek's 24-foot outboard, We «ped 
toward Scotts Head at the island's southern 
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For two centuries her ancestors repelled European invaders; today Nell Valmond, 
a pure Corib, welcomes all to her home. About 3,000 Carths inve on a3,700-acre 
reserve, where Grey build individual homes on communally held fond. Most Carbs 
are farmers, burt some still fish from hond-hewn dugout canoes. 





above us. Silhouetted against the shining sur cisturbing the surface. Very confused bat, | 
face wat alone transiuicent 5: uid ltremained thought, until [ teamed that the swimming 
motionless as we approached and letusstroke pool had previously been an ornamental poo! 
it for a few moments before it jetted into the —stocked with fish.) 


blue distance, Back on board, Derek said that Cn the boat ride back Derek voiced concern 
in all his years of diving, a squid had never about protecting Scotts Head from commer- 
allowed him to @etso close claloverhishing. “There used to be big grouper 


Later hetook metoaspotnearshorewherea and snapper all over the place,” he said 
hot spring tempers the sea’s chill. Curtains of “Now the local fishermen are bare ly making a 
glistening air bub : les rose from the seaflooras living. Their sons will never make aliving We 
I slowly flippered through the warm water should set some of the area aside as a park, 
toward a rocky beach. I clambered ashore to marmenursery. [t would be good for the fish 


take a look at acave Derek had pointed cut, A 9 @rmen and good for the divers.” 

bist Sie ps imsicle, | realized | wit in deep 

guano. The cave was full of bats, big bats, HERE [5 PRECEDENT. Stich an under- 

squeaking and rustling in the semidarkness: water sanctuary has been estab- 
(They were fishing bats; and later | saw one is in das partot the Cabrnits National 

In achon Relaene Ds a hotel swimming nie Mark al Pestanasueh in the north 

ancevening, lwassurprised whenabatmade Centerpiece 2 Lhe park 1 toe lath-century 


ceVeTal OW Passes OVEr the pool, as eras ruin of Port Shirley alton the C abrit= headland 


[ 
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that stands guard over Prince Ruperts Bay, 
Dominica's finest harbor. The fort ts being 
painstakingly restored by Lennox 
church, historian, author 


Horny 
artist, television 
lulk-show host, and former member of pariia- 
ment. Ae is 37 years old 

Lennox, tall, wittra full mustache (ramming a 
ready Sie, met me in Roseau in nis four- 
wheel-drive pickup, and we headed for Ports- 
mouth, about an hour away. “When I was 
mp child," said Lennox, “we had to go by 
boat.” Only in the past three decades has 
Dominica been sewn tegether with paved 
roads. Straightaways, however, are a5 rare a5 
days without rainbows, anc only the fool- 
hardy neglect to sound a warning beep at each 
successive blind curve 

Winding along the coast, we passed through 
a string Of small villages. Alwivs there wer 
more people on the road than vehicies, Every: 
one «cenied to know Lennox, who stopped 
whenever he was flagged fora lift—one of the 
reasons he i immensely popular 

He tg also immensely knowledgeable, point- 
ing out high coral-laced cliffs raised from the 
sea by plate tectonics, and wild cotton, once 
used by the Carihbs to make loincloths. The 
quiet fishing village of Colihaut, he noted, had 
been-a lively center for French coffee planters, 
sporting 15 taverns 

At Portsmouth we dropped off our remain 
Ing Sen ers and turned onto the rough road 
to Fort Shirley. [t's an impressive complex, 
with seven gun batteries and quarters for 600 
men. Restoration is complete on several of the 
stone buildings, though many more await 
“Tt coultin't have been built without slaw 
‘And tt 
deterrent, that it was never involved in battle 
Le 
stopped here to take on fresh wate 
Hawkins, Nelson 
Jamestown settlers 
satling for Virginia.” 

History will soon repeat itself, but this time 
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they all came here. 


ships will be unloading, when construction of 


anew cruise-ship dock is completed. Tounsm 
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Will Carib culture survive? Nell’s grona- 
doavehter Aliory weaves traditional Carib hus- 
Rets to help support her daughter, Janice. Burt 
the strands of their language hove been Lost. 














with caution 
"Daupt at 
must be designed for this specialized market 


Is 2 subject that Lennox views 
“Tt needs to be uwprraded,” he said 
We should never become like Antigua with its 
caéinos and free ports, prostituting our island 
tn PLT baat dy Ly hes i an F] whe little mone’ 
“Dominica is a rural farming community 
People Cannot expec! ik te pro ide them with 
ry. When 


Dominicans talk about their etancard of liv- 


the U.S. ife-stvle they 4ee on 


Ing, they don t tend) to take inte account natu- 


Lt z - | 1 i | a J | i 
ral things, like being able to dive into a 


iam 
and crink the water they're swimming in 

“What we have to do is narrow the gap 
between @xpectations and reality, through 
tourism but more through sero-processing 
getting away from our monocrop and making 
products from our raw materials. Keep the 
money here and provide employment 


alt | 


re 


"“Deanminica,”” he sand, “i aba crossroads, 


A daily deluge is taken for granted in Roseau, but the island's ubiquitous rain 
clouds have a silver lining: Dominica’s abundant fresh water is exported to other 


Coribbecn islands gwash onty in materialism. Less of tot iz more for Domini- 
cons, whe live-qut their nation’s motto, “After God, the Land.” 





and we must be wise in the decrions we like Where YOU Can spend hours or days marveling 


here i acertain (tr Hennes to everythin 2 wo ithe sen of preen as it melt why into = ie | 


sce here in terms of political, economic, and of blue. You can lounge on the wide veranda 


crustofa and ponder such thorny issues as aye that 





social stability. It 5 rather 
bie: If something goes wrong, it could quite hummingbird can possibly take in enough nec 
fasily collapse tr to sustam its flight. Or the meteorological 
mystery of “liquid sunshine” —delightful 
E WAS BIGHT, of course, on all sprinkles that occur with no culpnt cloud in 
counts. Butit was difficult, afew sight. Or vou can just have lunch, which is 
dave later, to feel anvthing but what | was dome as 1 thumbed idly throwgh 
Ipbeat as [ drove high into the the guest book. [There were comments from as 
sunny Antrim Valley within the wide skirtsof for back os 1948, but a more recent entry 


Mormée Trois Pitons. At each switthback the seemed to sum up my thoughts 
The Lord must have worked overtime to 





vita became more splendid 
Nestled at the head of the valley is-the make this ishind so beautiful," the yisitor 


somniien state, a tine ole] euesthinuse wrote. “Moy it last forever.” 
| : | 
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Valionnl Geoeraphic, June 1000 














Make some the harness MM ah sare {ie Fears 
Bn t paemed ioe looser » freee rarer 
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cbr nh he seul corrects 
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ths hack of the seat 


VWake wre the seat fice: 
in the peemer direction 


r= Vk tire Woe? Seat fio 
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meets Flere) aplety bares 


One-third of all child seats aren tused correctly, To change that, double check vour childs 
seat Read all instructions anc folly them caretully. 





championed safety seats for children long before they became [aw in all fifty states. 
wai hema a child seat improves ; t Kid's chance of surviving an wecident by 70% ifused correctly 


For a free booklet by the American Academy of Pediatrics on child A member af the 
. a  o : E i Sears Financial Netw Net wecorts |i 
seats, write to: Allstate Consumer Information Center, Dept. 500, PO. Box 


7600, Mt. Prospect, IL 60056-9901. liad ae Allstate 
Lets all make sure child seats are used right all th 


ire used right all the time You're in good hands. 























ear kfeoniiery: 

Pram Seer te tiene d plas fe 
devote a Prevalent’) Page to 
report fa youd den ine Soci y 
tducational activities in this 
accel fora. 

During the past five vears 
eee Fare pickle gree! orides 
in edacutomal terinalegy, 
fracher ironing, Corrina 
demiapment, aud public 
Awerenenst 

Your interest and support 
howe been especially ienpor- 
fant to fie tok, 


GILBERT M. GROSVESOR 
Prenicar ana Chr 


Jn te dove of the one-run 
howhoow, students relied 
of blackboard and primers. 
Today history aad geography | 
come to life through the 
advanced technology of 
Seon Geographic's G7 
reads, whieh comein 
two dromry of vides segments 
with mone footie, J 0 
woul images, iced ENF pructpn. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT ON THE 


Education Foundation 


(TV: Video Power 
for Young Minds 


tie the instant occess of tae ideddiss to 
the ttteractivity of the computer and 
what do you ger? A remarkable new 
teaching tool from the Society called GTV 

“With GTV | omght have ‘teed school,” 
ees Film prodicer George Lucas, amenmber 
ofthe National Geographic Socety Educn- 
tion Foundation’s board. “Stimulation isthe 
ey Co mtv tents.” 

Using software developed by Lucasfilm 
Learming Systems, teachers and students 
become “program directors” of lessons in 
American history by selecting seements 
from the wide verioty of materials stored 
on OTV videodises and arranging them mn 
any sequence. 


Tad LTA, aS, PR AT 
Classet in San Francisco's middle schools 
are having the first go with GV, which wae 
stalled at 20 sates this soring thanks to 
contributions from Apple Computer, the 
Paonie Teles Foundation; andthe Society 
The state of California provided substantial 
suppintt to develop ihe GTV syatem 


Pittsburgh Dedicates 
a School to Geography 


irre! diventure sounder way in Pitt 
Atv where schol officials hive 
transformed s neighborhood olomen- 
tary schon into a laboratory of poopraniic 
educninan 
Chittren attending the Fulton Academy 
of Croogruphic and Life Scrences ecill learn 
the fundamentals. But their lessons are 
taut wilh aépecuil emphasis on eeogranhy 
and the life sciences 
AS parm of a recent teaching omit, for 
exmmide, students learned about whale hat 
ats, dati songs about whales, and made 
paneer wholes in art clase, Whom pssiciate 


superintendent Stan Herman dropped by, 
he found a stack of empty milk cartons ino 
hallway. “That's how much milk a baby 
whale drinks from its mother every day,” 
explained a second grader. “We figured it 
Out in eiith class." 

Proaimnity tothe Pittebureh #00 was. one 
reason for the new emphasis, save super 
lemlent Dick Wallace. Children enjoy the 
use Of a discuvery center built at the zoo 
by Vovational etudenrs af ctr high schools 
A grant from the Education Foundation 
helped oat with teacher training and educa: 
nonal materials, 

How's enrollment ut the new school! Lp 
from 45 to S35 students, says princinal 
Pauls Howard. The program is so popular 
ite being expanded to two middle schools, 
Ag one parent put it~ You cannot walk inte 
that school without getting excited.” 


Kentucky Teachers 
Get a Helping Hand 
ecinning this fall, fourth-erade-tenchern 
throughout Kentucky will be wsing 
A free fesaource guide Gn Kentucky 
stucties Working for more than a yeor under 
the guidance of the state's Department of 
Fducatoo and the Kentucky Goographic 
Alimneac, siucator collahonited to produce 
“Kentucky: A Geographical and Historical 
Perspective.” The project was triggered by 
A three-year, $500,000) commitment from 
the Education Foundation, the Kentucky 
Department of Education, andl the Ken- 
tuckyY Educational Foundation. Suppeort 
will also be uso to develop resource guides 
in U.S. studies for the fifth prode ond in 
world studies for the sntth ericke 


Notes on Contributors: 
Making a Difference 

ime. the Education Foundation wae 

launched in J9SK. ‘its mssets have 
imcreased to more than 30) million daot- 

lara. Cirants owarded in 1@89 suppoTied 
training in georraphy for 29.000) teachers. 

Among recent oontdbutors the Phil Har: 
din Foundation gave $250,004) to create the 
Mississippl Geography Education Fund 
Bell Adiantic gave $750,000 to establish an 
endowment! named for former Bell Adan- 
be CEQ) [Thomas FE. Bolger. Westvaco 
Laud ttre. Ectucethen Foundation’s 
Anu Corporate tuppert proeram lest veut 
with a five-vear pledge totaling 3.200,000 
All three gitts were matched by the Society. 

Tennessee students followed op their 
Sharir ‘Geography makes “oonts’ for 
Tennessee,” Dy presenting the Society with 
if Wheelbarmow full of pennies. Their 
$3, 326— matcher) by the Soctety — was given 
on behalf of every student in the state 
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Yellowstone Booming, 
Blooming After Fires 
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WE KNOW HOW PRECIOUS YOUR CARGO CAN BE. 





1 . > h! T T 
a You know what makes ¢ hildre LS0 Special: 
= | | . 
\\ EBL i Everything. We feel the same Wily about our new 
TT | oi? Previa. The way it handles is special. | he way it 
THE NEW : ; rus 
cenerates 138 hi mepower from its 


[YY] TOYOTA PREVIA. 1 A-line eneine is | wecial. The Wy tl 


pampers and performs, The way it gives you the space 










and comtort yout family needs—even the way it 
looks. Everything about Previa is special. Bur it 
has to be, Look ar the carpo it's going to carry. 
So before you place your kids in just any car, 
think about it. You went all over town looking 
lor the perfect crib. Go down to your Toyota 
lealer and see the pertect family car. Its Previa. 


I r 1 E Bad i 
I's here. And its like nothing you've ever seen 


“T love what you do for me” 
> TOYOTA 
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Giving Hmong Jobs 
in a California Factory 


unny,” dive. Michal Reed, “thats 
national magazine could have 
such o pexsitive effect an such a 
small, local concern ~ 

Reed. o former teacher and: writer. 
was Harting to make and sell children’s 
clothes with on educational theme in 
Porterville, Califomia, when her Octo- 
ber 1988 Geocwarioc arrived. To ber 
suTproe ihe learned. that Porterville 
wis home to a laniely. unemployed 
group of Heong refugees from Laos, 
She contacted Leo Chu Cha, whom the 
aricle named as the comgmuetys lied 
er. Reed sow employs half a doven 
Hmong women in her emul) factory 

“They sew on- pockets, they hem 
readv-mele chirts that need to be 
altered. they change labels, they do 
spme beat transfering —onvihime that 
Ido,” days Reed (below, at rmeht). 

The women, who receive welfare 








CL &. (ieee, FLAC oe 


aMisiiiece, Work fewer than p hundred 
BOUTS & month eo they can retam thor 
medica) benefits, wind they reimburse 
the welfare avetem fier the anvouwnt of 
theirfactory earnings. Husbands, most 
of whom renuwin unemplovert, inke 
care of the children during working 
hours. The woren are. alas practicing 
their English and setting in cxample: 
Several other Hmong women, and 
some husbands and daughters, hope 
to join them if the clothing line is 
access fu 


Insights Into the Origin 
of the Mediterranean 
eichgoers Keok af shifting sands 
, aki sec o-differemt beach cach 
day, Richand H. Benson berks at 
sifting oonlinents over millions of 
yeurs in order to understand how the 
Moediterrancun Sea pot to be where 1 
is delay 

Benson, @ Smitheorman ipstitution 
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roologit, has boen studying the sca. 
cnitin- fer mere than two deciles, 
ditéctine a project epensored by the 
Smithsoninn anc the Natreneal Cie 
traphic Sonety. Belting his subject, 
be tells the tale in epic berms 

Europe and Afnca bumped into 
each other some six million years fgn. 
Huge channele were closed, ocean cur: 
rents reversed themsclves, and water 
penated through a corridor in Maroc 
to cfcate a vost injand sea. [fic sce 
water fowed throweh the passinge vith 
such power that tt brought in ocean: 
dwelling organics that now live 3 0AM) 
feet deep, Bul new continental move- 
mem olided the carridur, and the 
watt could not be replemahod. Some 
56 million vers ago the inland sea— 
Benson calla it the Paleomediter- 
recon begaen to chev up, leaving ein 
cral depasits on the old: seafloor for 
FO) O00) ears 

Then came the deloge. The earth 
shifted yet niain. the dam was broken, 
a new opcning was toned. Ith what 
we woo come 4,9 qullion years infer 
know as the Strat of (ibraliar, Water 
ence more poored in from the acemn, 
creating the Mehienanoan Sea. 

“Since then, savy Aoenson, 
ehory isn't nearly RA interesting.” 


Happy 60th Birthday, 
Canadian Colleagues 


“tire 


‘in 1929, when he fooded a society 
devoted ta the studs of (Cormachan 
rcourmaphy. Charles Camsell, a 

promincht Cannilian geolopist anil 
explorer, looked southward for inspi- 
rmition: to the National Geogriphic 
Society. The result was what is now 
called the Rowal Canailian Geographi- 
cnl Soctety, whose-pubtication. ( inn- 
dian Geographic, marked its Ol4h 
anniversary in May 

lun Darragh. the current editor of 

Canadian Geographic, writes thal “as 
the National Geographic Soceeiy had 
dong, Camsell announced that the 
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Canadian society would be ‘open to 
mnvone mierested in geographical mat- 
te” Th too wield pubiiah o popular 
monthiy magazine. o subscription to 
which would be one of the main bene- 
fit of memberahip, 

Darragh wae that arculation af 
Caine Cognac. now publiahed 
Rmenthniy, m SS 100), “bur. subject 
mutter is beshcally, Conic.” he save 
“Our Beach @ vast country thal we 
have cnough stones fo do without 
going chewhene.~ 

“Wie appeal to pecple fron all walice 
ofhite,” he ache, The mipgnurine sre os 
“1 expan whats Gomme On in the 
world of rescarch to the otdinaory, edie 
cated, intelligent reader who n't @ 
spocahst. Comecll wanted a magarine 
thot, would be understood.” 
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ANOTHER DAY 
ANOTHER 6 M ILLION TREES. 


Its tough, demanding work. But for Americas mndividual land 
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Ana more Crees rhas L) Wears awe. 

We're determined to keep up with the demand for wood and pap 
products. And to make sure our forests will continue to be one of 
Aimerica's orearest economic and natural resources 

lo learn mare abour che turure of Americas forests, write 
American Forest Coun I, 125 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wasi a 


LDC! A496. Or-call vig MERICAN KOREST COUNCIL 


1-SO0-648-6699. WIANAGING THE FLITURE CF AMERILAS F 
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A Protected Status 
for Pygmy Pine Trees 
ny pie tres A chon apecies of 
HCL L the Test Chow het 
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rive member - hips: in { a] Nation a Gecevantic SOM ety. Nour 
friends will thank vou for sharing the wonders of the world with 


them through a membership in a Society that cares about the 


future of those wonders. Niall vour check and this form {or a 


copy of it) today 
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U. 8.-Canada Border 
In “Common Ground, Different Dreams,” a 
U.S, magazine has finally been able to capture 
the essence of the Canadian psyche (February 
1990). Is Pritt Vesilind an incognito Canadian? 
He describes with an insider's understanding the 
litthe twists and quirks that make up the Cana- 
dian identity. I would clarify one point. Hand- 
Zuns are restnicted weapons in all Canada, not 
just Toranto, 

MICHAEL BRASSARD 

Etobicoke, Ontario 


T found Vesilind’s article disappointingly 
one-sided. We are represented as “fretting,” 
“grousing,” and even pecing spitefully over the 
border, not to mention streaming south to work, 
shop, drink, gamble, tan, and poach. Good grict. 
Where are the photoes of the 1¢ million plus Amer- 
icans who-stream north every year? How about 
elaborating on what they come to see and do? 

RAREN NELSON 

North Vancouver, 

British Coinmoia 


Priit Vesilind points out that 20,000 Americans 
went to Canada during the Vietnam conflict, but 
he does not mention that more than 30,000 young 
Canadians came to the U. 5. to-serve in the 
armed forces during that conflict: ] was one of 
them. The Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington, 0D. C., contains the names of at 
least 36 Canadians who died in the war. 

Lawrence |. GaUGAN 

Sterting Heights, Michigan 


Your use of the phrase “Rambo and rap music” 
ns symbols antithetical to Canaclians woe unfor- 
tunate, 4ince the former was invented by a 
Canadian author, David Morrell. 

Gary R, BRANNON 

Materloo, Gntaria 


How could anvone drive across North Dakota 
and not notice “Peace Garden State” on our 
license plate? That should have generated some 
curiosity about our International Peace Garden, 
on 2,439 acres given by Manitoba and North 
Dakota, In addition to beautiful formal gar- 
dens exhibiting 100,000 plants, the facilities are 
used for an international music camp that has 
been attended by 65,000 students so far: We are 


indeed proud of our cooperation with Manitoba 
and the exceptional growth of the garden in the 
past 7 veurs. | 

Etna HERMANSON 

Minot, North Dakota 
Many Canadians ignore the fact that the history 
of Canadais divided into three parts, each lasting 
roughly a century. Before independence and 
British domination Canada was a French 
colony, All those who get mad hearing bonjour 
should get marl at themselves for sharing the 
historical and geographical ignorance of so many 


North Americans. 
PEDRO VERGARA 
Benalmidena, Sporn 


I am guite certain that we Canadians know 
exactly who we are and whore we are going. We 
are a. very conservative people, and we do not 
have to resort to wearing the flag to show our 
patriotism. We celebrate Canada Day in ourown 
way. We study American history in our schools, 
which is why we know more about Americans 
than they know of their neighbors to the north, 
Americans do not even know the hames of our 
provinces, let alone cities. 

A. A. Kou 

Calgary, Alberta 
Your February article on the Aral Sea provided 
excellent coverage of one of the most unfortunate 
legacies of the old thinking in the Soviet Union, 
an-attituce that was often expressed in the Stalin 
eraas “declaring war on nature.” The U.5.5.R. 
itself has emerged as the chief casualty. 

Puitir KR. PRype 

Depariment of Geography 

San Diego Stale University, 

California 


The future of the Aral Sea may have been prefig- 
ured in the demise of California's Owens Lake, 
In the late 19th century, steamboats laden with 
ore crossed it. Water diversions to Los Angeles 
dried up the Owens River ancl its terminal lake— 
one of the Great Busin’s largest bodies of water — 
within a generation, For more than 50 years 
Owens Lake Bed has been a desert of salt and 
sand, occasionally generating intense saltstorms 
like those seen near the Aral Sea, 

THOMAS A. CARTLIL 

THonmtas E. Gi. 

Crocker Nuclear Laboratory 

University of California, Davis 


A similar situation happened in western Utah- 
Cram’s atlas from 1917 shows Sevier Lake with 
water. Later maps show the lake as dry. It died 
due to diversion of water from the Sevier River. 
LARRY DEMING 
Codillac, Michigan 


National Geographic, June 1000 


An embryo of ecological culture 





of the human race 


It is time to put aside the United Eeolopieal Culture: a 
less important aspects of Gur existences and new life-style. We are committed to do so, 
finally take on our responsibility as cain- Qur legacy for future generations must be a 
habitants of this indivisible, finite, and fragile, living one 

yet resilient environment we call Earth. | Let us build “a better planet for 


children,” 


Sincerely yours, 


We invite every man, woman, and 
child of our planet to join forces in the 
crusade to safeguard the development 





of all life forms and create a new — Mexico 
A better plonet 
for Chclren 


WORLD ENVIRONMENT DAY 
June SS 8900 Mita 


Beautiful Lake Chapala in Mexico has also bot 
much ofits water to a metropolis, (rtadinlajara. 
lan tiherée a solutione 
JOHN U, NATTKEMPER 
Afartimes, California 
Lhe author cites line: 
*“Sohrah and Rurstium,’ 


ne rk 


from Matthew Amaold’: 
ternming it Arnold's epi 
rnold merely took one dramatic episocte 
from the great national epic of Persia 


naeen {Aoek af 


Sy PLE 
Aings)/—written by Fircawsi 
mostly in the tenth century (and fine volumes 
in tranclation) —reworked it, and published the 
result as “Sohrab and Rustin.” 

NOLAN FOWLER 


—_ - ~ oe eee 7 a aie 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
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Dodge Carnvan, Like no other 
minnven on the road* Just ask Leslie Nye of Wes 
Bloomfield, Michigan about ter 34S! 


“Sure, I'm your typical 'somother all nent. Full 


time job. Full time mom. And a Caravan in the 
garage. Too much to do. Lim litte mz 


| WS cisturts d to read the c iption on Dawe se 
‘Another anemic child nurses, despite repeated 


warnings that even mother's milk Le Contam 
to Ge conmumencdec 


inated. Thigmother deserves 


for making the best possible under x 
Any¥ animal milk-in 

the area will be at least os contaminated. Expen- 
sive commercial formula generally needs to be 
mixed with water that i questionable. There i5 
no bdequate substitute for the perfect nutrition 
and lifesaving tmmunities af breast milk 

JAVYE GULLICESON 

Barons, ALitverto 
\ionterey Bay 
While the article 


tremely dithcult condition: 


_— | ier oall , a 
in Marvelous photograms 


Gel the kids toschool our two plus three more 


et P Lil * lie oT Si ; [. 
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Not to mention arocertes. Pick up a led Of Pum 
ture dewn in nin, And-my husband's Gairtine an 
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~ Then sh 


Wy PSC 
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captured the breathtaking beauty and pro- 
ductivity of Monterey Bay, no mention was 
made of its pending designation a5 a national 
marine sanctuary. This remarkable area is one 
of ten sites being considered for the protective 
program run by the National Oceanic and Atmo 
spheric Administration, cight marine sanctuar 
is now exist 

RACHEL T. SAUNDERS 

Cenfer for Marine Lonservalion 

San Francisco, California 


NOAA’ Merine ond Estuarine Management 


Dninonwilliold public hearings Hos apringand 
nomen fo consider mayor protective reguialions 


You would have done well to talk to local resi- 
dents. Many of us feel the aquarium is ane of the 
worst things te happen to Monterey and the bay. 
Traffic jams are now routine. The added noise, 
pollution, and water shortages have mace a 
noticeable impact on the quality of life. Park- 
land: have borne the bruntof the weekend popu- 
lation explosion, The grand tice pool mn Pacific 
Grove suffers the visits of uncounted shell collec- 
tors. most of whom don't seem to mind that the 
animal hasn thnithed wine the shell vet, [b'scdic 
heartening to see a Guslond of schoolchildren 
Wading in with empty milk jugs collecting every 
thing in sight. In short, although the aquanum 
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Canvan loaded full of luggage, gear and presents L 


lor the whole family. #Aipped up Vail Pass at 65 mules 
per hour without a problem at all, by the wax 
“Dont worry about tonighl We'll drive. We've 
god the room, Pick vou up al seven. 
“And Allison, please dont fight with your sister 
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vnideay over whe sets in the warvhuck'! 


On top of this, I'm an attomer and I've got 4 


bie caseload, And | need our Caravan for that, too 
Tou kw. | (ust Cant Imagine no 

having a Cariwvan? Neither can we, Leshe 

Nether can we 
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Moment. 
This year, 
20,000 
more people 
will survive 
leukemia and 
related diseases 
than survived just 
twenty years ago. 
And our research 
is continuing 
to give more and 
more people 
their moments 
in the sun. 








was conceived with the best intentions, little 
thought was given to the problems created 
DALE GALAROWICZ 
Monterey, California 
Athapaskans 
The outstanding photographs by Don Doll in the 
February éue illustrate the beauty that only the 
simplicity of black and white can bring forth. It 
presents a marvelous balance with the color 
GEORGE KR. CAMPRELL 
Morietia, Georgia 


The reality, beauty, and color of the north have 
been lost in these photographs. One could 
assume thal they are old and not representative 
of the 1980s. I do not feel this pictorial treatment 
does justice to the Athapasnans 

SETA Mic Micra 

Aolifax, Neva Scotia 


The article triggered fond memories, [spent the 
winter of 1998-39 in Nulato, one of the most 
interesting times in my life. Names in the article 
belong to children and grandchildren of people I 
knew. Given the mess we have made of our civi- 
lization, we didn't know how good it was then. 

MAURICE SMITH 

dnocortes, Washington 


Chestnuts 


We appreciated the refreshing optimism and fine 
photegraphs in “Chestnuts—Back From the 
Brink.” Perhaps readers would be interested to 
learn the reasons for grafting American chestnut 
sclons into Chinese chestnut stumps. [he grafted 
scjOns grow and mature twice as rapidly as trees 
srown from seeds, and graft unions near ground 
level are easily protected when new shoots grow 
up, Some grafts of resistant American inter- 
crosses mace in 1986 were 18 feet tall atthe end of 
the 1989 season and produced 56 seed nuts. 

LUCILLE GRIFFIN 

American Chestrnui 

Cooperators’ Foundation 

Newport, Virginia 


A caution to enthusiasts who would assist in the 
preservation of this woodland marvel. Vou must 
have the proper soil—acidic,sandy loam—aor the 
trees just will not grow. Lknow. I've tried 

Tom ATKINSON 

President, Canad tan 

Aildtioner Socrely 

fslingfon, Qutario 


National Geographic Magasine, Box J7445, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should incinde 
sender's addres: ond telephone number, Not all 
letters can be wed. Those that are will aften be 
cdiled and excerpica 


National Geographic, Jane 1990 
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RESEARCH PSYCHOLOGIST discovered that 
_ systematically increasing the number of rats 
in an enclosed space eventually drives these 
normally socially responsible animals to unsectal, 
cestructive behavior. 

Our own species is not immune to such ills, and 
you can confirm the parallel! by looking at the 
deteriorating health standards and shocking 
increase in violence and killing 1s our inner 
cities grow more crowded, ugly, and dilapidated. 

Five years ago—in an act that might seem un- 
related — President Reagan established # commis- 
sion of 15 distinguished and concerned Americans 
to make recommendations on use of our outdoors. 
Tennessee Governor Lamar Alexander was chatr- 
man and National Geographic Society President 
Gilbert Grosvenor served as vice chairman of the 
President's Commission on Americans Outdoors 

Traveling the nation and listening to thousands 

| of Americans, the commission became increas 

| ingly concerned. It urged lighting a “prairie fire” 

| of community action to protect the environment 
and provide more green spaces and better protec- 
tion of those we have. This fiscally conservative 
croup called for the federal government to create 
an outdoor trust from sale of nonrenewable min- 
eral rights that would ultimately yield a billion 
dollars a vear for ¢nvironmental enhancement. 
Shocking! Asif the group had betraved a trust, 
the report was quashed. An injunction barred its 
release. The President never saw the full text. It 
was bureaucratically gutted; only selected points 
were incorporated in a White House report. The 
administration took no action on any kev point 

But die aborning it did not. Governor Alexan- 
der’s dream of a prairie fire of action was not 
totally extinguished, Paul Pritchard, adviser to the 
commission and president of the National Parks 
and Conservation Association, released his copy 
of the report to the press, and Gilbert Grosvenor 
produced and distributed a beautifully ustrated 
executive summary. Citizen groups and Jocal gov- 
ernmments began to act. Both President Bush and 
Michael Dukakis praised the report during the 
1988 campaign. The number of private land 
trusts has risen 30 percent since it was released 

As environment editor Noel Grove reports in 
this issue, a kev proposal—to create networks of 
treenwavs—has caught on and is already chang- 
ing the appearance and attitude of dozens of com- 
munities, Fears that urban trails would channel 
violence beyond the inner city seem unfounded. 

lf converting blighted and unused spaces into 
parks and trails can relieve explosive pressures in 
our ghettos, the seemingly high cost of the com- 
mission's recommendations will prove to be, 
rather than o tax dollar drain, a wise and criti- 
cally needed investment in our quality of life: 
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We now import more than 
HW percent ot all the owe use, 
and Thal Percenlape ConlaNnuEes 
to grow, This excessive 
denendence on foreign oll 
could poison America’s 
economy and cur natbonal 
SECLITILY LLOuUT supply Were ever 
disrupted 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, 
to generate our electriciry, the 


THE KISS OF DEATH? 


less We Dave to depend on 
uncertain foncign oil supplies 
America § [2 nuchar 
electric plants already have cut 
hd ea | | cu dependence ay 
| billion barrels since the oil 
embargo of 1974, saving us $115 
biltion in foreign oil payments. 
But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to mect our 
rapidly growing demana lor 
electricity We need more plants 


Importing so much ail isa 
danger America must avoid We 
necd to rely more on nergy 
sources we Can count on, like 
nuclear energy 

Fora tree haoklet on muctear 
cnergy, write to the 0.5 
Council for Energy Awareness, 
PO, Box 66080, Dept, SKOS: 
Washington, D.¢ 


AMAA 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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Every day 140,000 aces of tropical forest The Nature Conservancy works 


are axed, burned, or clear cut. The result: creatively with partners throughout Latin 
this margay— and thousands of othe: America to safeguard tropical habitats. 
species that call these forests home — are But we need your help, so join us. Write 
teetering on the Drink of extinction. The Nature Conservancy, Latin America 

Tropical forests heip regulate the Program, Box CD003], 1813 N_. Lynn 
Earth's climate. And they shelter 74 of all Street, Arlington, VA 22209. Or call 
Earth's species— unit we life forms that 1-800-628-6860 





eive us priceless medical, mdustrial, and It's a question of proper housekeeping 
agricultural benefits in the only home we've got 
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nn itl, and Willd id Ike Tonre iniormatihon wad 
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VANTAGE PHESS, DEPT. cA 
He W. Sth St. New York, N.Y. 10001 














WALK THE USSR 


Experience ghisnas! and rerrest ronal . . | ] C] . 
htsthand. join hundreds ol Universa hild 
Americans and Soviets walking, | Immunization 

| camping, and living together in by 1990 


the US.S.R. Meet people from all 5. cultiin au weach 
walks of life and visit Soviet IS WILnIN our reacn. 


homes. For information, contact 


[PW at sini 7958 San Rafael CA. mal ‘a a Se : 
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Why it takes legwork to 
flatten your stomach 


Free information. 


Coll today. Or fill out the coupe 
Wi, 







You can't reduce stomich fat by 
exercising abdominal muscles alone. 
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And Weight-Loss Test Results 
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Ii Free Brochure & Video | 


All Toll Pree in US. and Loanada 
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The exclusive NordicTrack’ 
total-body serobic exerciser is 
the most effective way to 
flatten your stomach. 







‘The total-body motion 
mvolver ali major body = « 
misc Which timars you 
burn more body fit in leas 
Line than with any other in- 
home exercise machine. And 
while you re at it. you re toning and 
defining those muscle groups, as well, So you 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


eee §=§©6 Gusty winds ruffle the feathers of a whoopimg crane fishing the nich 


vr = = tidal flats on Texas’ Gulf coast. By the 1940s the total number of 


se cranes had dropped to 20a result of habitat loss and hunting. Through 








_ management and protection, whooping cranes now number nearly 
200. Captive breeding to reestablish populations in the wild offers 


further hope for this elegant bird. To save endangered species, it 1s 





essential to protect their habitats and understand the vital role of 
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